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LAKE CAYUGA—THE INDIANS. 
BY ALFRED 8. STREKT. 
From “‘ Frontenac,” his new poem, lately published in London. 


Sweet sylvan lake! beside thee now, 
Villages poiut their spires to heaven, 
Rich meadows wave, broad grain-fields bow, 
The axe resounds, the plough is driven ; 
Down verdant poiats come herds to drink, 
Flocks strew, like spots of snow, thy brink; 
The frequent farm-house meets the sight; 
’Mid falling harvests scythes are bright, 
The watch-dog’s bark comes faint from far, 
Shakes on the ear the saw-mill’s jar, 
The steamer like a darting bird 
Parts the rich emerald of thy wave, 
And the gay song and laugh are heard— 
But all is o'er the the Indian's grave. 
Pause, white man! check thy lifted stride! 
Cease o’er the flood thy prow to guide! 
Until is given one sigh sincere 
For those who once were monarchs here, 
And prayer is made, beseeching God 
To spare us his avenging rod 
For all the wrongs upon the head 
Of the poor helpless savage shed ; 
Who, strong when we were weak, did not 
Trample us down upon the spot, 
Bat, weak when we were strong, were cast 
Like leavts upon the rushing blast. 





THE LOVING STARS. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Beautiful are ye, stars of night, 

Shining above on your thrones of light, 
Over a world of sorrow ! 

Heralds ot peace and love to those, 

Wearied and sad with their weight of wos, 

Ushering them at the midnight’s close, 
Into a sunnier morrow! 


No marvel that men in times of old, 
Many a destiny should unfold, 
Writ in your gentle beaming! 
The thoughtful spirit can wing its way, 
Far in the region of each bright ray, 
Leaving the world and its changeful day, 
Of paradise sweetly dreaming ! 


The hearth may lack its accustom’d guest, 

Aud we may mourn fora friend at rest,— 
But, gazing a while above%s,— 

In the jewels of night we yet could trace, 

The lines familiar of each dear face, « 

Who from yon heavenly dwelling-place, 
Still in their glory love us! 


TRUTH. 
BY L. 8. COSTELLO. 


A Lacedemonian having plucked off the feathers of a nighti i ing 
winuseed pas boving p ghtingale, defined it to bea thing 


“Tis nothing but voice !” said the cherlish clown, 
As he stripp’d the nightingale’s plumes of down. 
“T heard of the marvels thy tongue had wrought, 
And to find its secret at once I thought, 2s 
Bat little enough does thy death reveal ! 

Singing until the words around 
Trembled and shook to the thrilling sound— 
Yet thou art not fit for a single meal!” . 


Fool! that creature of form so slight, 

With nothing outward to charm the sight, 
Had power within, and spirit and soul, 

To rouse the good and the bad control. 
Itslays were worthy that Heaven should hea 
Its faintest uote had a meaning clear, 

And nothing, while breath its bosom drew, 
Could quench its fervour, its might subdue. 


An emblem of Truth that bird may be, 

With small allurements that eye can see, 

But great in wisdom, in virtue strong, 

Though crush’d by ignorance, pride, and wrong j— 
Hear its voice, as it should be heard, 

Aad you'll never list to a meaner bird. 





FATHER MATHEW. 


We have vainly endeavoured to cut down this interestir 


. 1g memoir to a length not too 
greatfor one number; after trimming and spoiling it, we hav 2 z 
(Ed. Alb.) 


re thought it better to divide it.— 


Ina history of Ireland since the union, one of the most interesting chap- 
ters would be that recording the revolution in the drinking habits of the 
lower classes, chiefly brought about by the agency of the estimable char- 
acter whose portraiton the opposite page smiles with life-like benignity 
upon the reader. For if any one had been told twenty years since that 
the time would come when masses of Irishmen would renounce whiskey, 
and discard spirituous beverages—if he had been informed that dram- 
drinking would by thousands be abandoned, and that the vicious excite- 
ment of the public-house would be forsworn for the exhilaration of muéi- 
cal parties, aud the perusal of popular literature-—he might have called 
the crops an imposter, and the prophecy a vision! And if further he 
had een told that the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer should one day alter his 
nuslont in consequence of the decrease of drinking ardent spirits in Ireland 

at the revenue of the country would be affected to the extent of thirty- 


two per cent. being knocked off the Irish spirit dety by teetotalism— 
that parliamentary returns would show that in 1838 twelve millions and a 
quarter of gallons of whiskey would be consumed, and that in three years 
afterwards only six millions and a half would be taken—that the same re- 
turns would exhibit half a million decrease in the spirit duty within two 
years; and if he had been further informed that the most venerable ma- 
gistrates on our high bench of justice would attribute publicly the de- 
crease of crime in the calendars of the country to the temperance revolu- 
tion brought about, under God, by the agency of an humble, pious Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who avoided politics, and who applied himself to 
spiritual things alone—verily, indeed, his utter incredulity in the proba- 
bility of such a change might have been excused. 

And yet within our time, and before our eyes, these changes were 
brought about. Sir Robert Ferguson moved for and obtained the re- 
turns which prove the facts we have stated. The speeches of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were read by every man who had a newspaper. 
The charges of all the judges gave testimony to the guod work done by 
teetotalism. At the Down assizes, in 1842, Judge Burton declared— 


“ Gentlemen ofthe grand jury, it is gratifying to me, as, indeed, it muet be” 
you all, that we owe the peaceful state of the country to temperance !” 


At the Meath assizes, in the same year, Baron Pennefather congratu- 
tulated the grand jury on the absence of crime, “ which was evidently 
the eflect ot temperance.” And the other judges, in their various charges, 
frequently corroborated the observations of the two learned and distin- 
guished legal celebrities just cited. At the autumn assizes in the city of 
Cork, in 1844, only one prisoner was in confinement for trial, and at the 
spring assizes in the following year, after the long interval of nearly eight 
months, ouly ene prisoner was on the calendar! The facts were utterly 
unparalleled. At Waterford assizes for 1838, there were one hundred 
and fifty-nine prisoners for trial, and in the succeeding twelvemonth 
(being the first year of teetotalism), there were ouly five prisoners on 
the calendar. 

The prisons in Dublin presented facts ofa similar kind. Up to Novem- 
ber 9th, 1839, there were committed to Richmond Bridewell, three thou- | 
sand two hundred and two persons. In 1840, the number decreased to 
two thousand one hundred and eight ; and in 1841, to one thousand six 
hundred and four. Could any facts more strikingly exhibit the extraor- 
dinary effects produced by the change in the habits of the people? There 
are a few more which we offer to the attention of the thinking reader. In 
1841 the whiskey-sheps declined in Dublin by the number of two hundred 
ard thirty-seven, and (this fact is pregnant with significance) the in- 
crease in the savings bank for that year over the previous one was upward 
of £32,000! Parliamentary returns for 1842 showed a most enormous 
increase in the amount of money deposited in saving banks in Ireland. 
The licences in public-houses had decreased in that year by £795,677. 
And the increase in the revenue by augmented consumption of tea and 
coffee in Ireland was not less than £90,823. 

Statistical facts have a certain drearivess, and wo will not trouble our 
readers now with the mere arithmetic of the temperance revolution (for 
that it was), but behind those simple facts what a vast moral change for a 
season Was effected in the habits of the Irish population! What tamilies 
were made happy by sons rescued from misery, and daughters delivered 
from perdition! What numbers of wives were enabled to thank their | 
God with gratitude for husbands reformed in their tempers, giving good | 
ex:..mple to their children and neighbours, spending the Saturday night at 
home, and attending Divine Services on the Sabbath ! 

As the means ofdiffusing through the length and breadth of the masses 
of the Irish population social happiness and morality, no one man can ap- 
proach Father Mathew. The word, which of all others in the English 
language—that venerable word patriot, which has so often been protaned 
by application to sordid and selfish disturbers of the public peace, may 
with perfect propriety be used in describing the character of this worthy 
clergyman. Aud there isanother word, which in addition to those of re- | 
former aud patriot, may with equal justice be written alter the name ot | 
Theobald Mathew. It is a word of monrnfal sound but glorious meaning, 
a word of thrilling signification, telling of toil undertaken and life risked | 
in labouring for others—ay, Mertyr! may be justly added to the other | 
titles of honour which Mr. Mathew has won in his toilsome mission. His | 
health he injured deeply by his laborious toils—his incessant journeys— | 
his admonitions at all seasons and in all places—his public Jeciures iu the | 
open air, sometimes amid sleet and rain, and sometimes under the burn- | 
ing sun of Jaly! His ease—his private comiort—his social enjoyments 
were all given up for his moral labours. And how have these labours 
been requited ? By stripping him of all his private fortune, and hamper- 
ing him with debt; for unlike all other reformers of this age, those philan- 
thropists of the platform, with sounding sentiment and selfish purposes, | 
Mr. Mathew has lost his means by his labours for the people, and embit- | 
tered his life by the pressure of heavy pecuniary responsibilities. The 
pension of £300 per annum only keeps up an insurance on his life effected | 
for his creditors. For tive years’ speech-making iu Free Trade agitation, 





| views. 





an age as this, to torn to the spectacle of Theobald Mathew, gaining 
nothing, and losing much, in reforming the evil habits of his country- 
men. 

The manner in which the principle of total abstinence was first brought 
ander Father Mathew’s notice deserves to be recorded. ’ 

William Martin, a Quaker, of Cork, was one of the first persons in Ire- 
land who became a practical teetotaller, He was a very upright and 
honourable man, of sterling honesty and unflagging industry, plain and 
unpretending, one of those honest men who always go right with the 
world, even though the fickle world mey not always go right with them. 
Several of the Society of Friends, at Cork, induced by the example of 
William Martin, became advocates of teetotalism, not merely b word, 
but by example. The social influence of so limited a body could not be 
very large, for the Friends were never given to much toping, few of the 
drab coloured men of the south having ever sung “Whiskey, drink divine !” 
—or taken much of the alcoholic manufactureof Tommy Walker. The 
first teetotallers, however, were soon joined by a miscellaneous collection 
of allies, and a public temperance society was soon formed. The princi 

ue first adopted was “ anti-whiskey resolutions ;” and so long as they 
did not meddle with wine or porter drinking, there were found several of 
the better classes of society who were ready to join them. 

Amongst others, agent/eman, very deeply interested in the success of a 
great porter brewery, had the egregious folly to figure as a prominent 
temperance advocate, just as if drunkenness by pore was not as bad as 
intoxication by whiskey. The citizens of Cork have from time immemo- 
rial been prone to satirising and joking, being a lively, familiar, criticising 
race. An anti-whiskey society, which coquetted with the vices of the 
rich and made war upon the follies of the poor, was too fair a target for 
raillery to be allowed to escape, and accordingly the temperance society 
was quizzed as a humbug, and denounced as a hypocrisy. The drinking 
at that time amongst the higher classes in the south was occasionally car- 
ried to great lengths, for it is recorded that within the last dozen years 
there was, at the too hospitable house of a late alderman of the defunct 
and deep-drinking Cork corporation, a regular drinking match between 
six persons. The quantity taken on that occasion would almost stagger 
belief. It was boasted that three of the parties had exceeded twent 
tumblers, and sonre of the chronielers relate that the victor in the mate 
had actually drunk twenty-six tumblers. Itis, however,a certainty that 
one of the company died of fever, broughton by the disgusting orgtes of 
that night—that the bacchanalian alderman was prostrated ou his own 
floor, and that the victor walked home steadily (! ) a mile to his own resi- 
dence. Itisonly right to add that the conqueror was a strapping, stal- 
wart Scotchman! He might, however, have been vanquished if he lived 
in the time of a late well‘known Munster toper, who boasted with truth 
that he had drank more port wine in his lite than would float a frigate. 

Driven from the anti-whiskey principle, the temperance society next 
took up the auti-ardent spirit principle ; but Cork was apparently the 
worst place in the kingdom to start such a principle. Its population was 
peculiarly social, and its climate was remarkebly humid. The ruin comes 
down there drizzle, drizzle. drizzle all day long, from“ soaking morn to pour- 
ing eve.”’ Thesocial glass in such aclime is peculiarly exhilarating, and the 
traditional habits ot the town, with its love of enjoyment and pleasant, 
good-humoured sensuality, were quite opposed toa cold water regimene 
The theory seemed as absurd as to ask the Queen’s beefeaters to adopt a 
vegetable diet, or make the Ana-creontic Society sing nothing but Stern- 
hold and Hopkins ! 

In the meanwhile the society increased in numbers, and held a public 
meeting, at which the fair sex were half the audience, aud Rev. George 
Carr, of New Ross, was the chief declaimer. It obtained two recruits of 
marked energy and zeal, the Rev. Nicholas Dunscombe, of the Establish- 
ed Church, and Mr Dowden Richard, a Protestant Dissenter, and an active 
agitator of local notoriety and popular talent. Tbe Rev. Mr. Dunscombe 
possessed extraordinary zeal, visited the poor in their houses, went into 
all parts preaching total abstinence, and gained several supporters of his 
Mr. Dowden Richard, too, argued weekly in praise of the princi- 
ple, and being a practised declaimer, and of altra-popular prineples, made 
a strong stand when assailed by the jocose assaults of several scotlers at 
the self-deuying ordinance of teetotalism. Some citizens attended the 
discussions between the moderate drinkers and the teetotallers, and tkeir 
controversies were very ludicrous. 

Little did folk think in those days that the time was coming when tens 
of thousands would rush to the city of Cork for the pledge against ardent 
spirits. Little did they suppose that, instead of making merry about tee- 
totalism, distillers and publicans with grave looks would behold their oc- 
cupations gone. Houest William Martin was laughed at, Mr. Dunscombe 
was derided, and Dowden Richard’s vigorous appeals were disregarded by 
the balk of the community, but nevertheless the question was fought 
for and maintained, and the earnestness of the advocates compensated in 
some degree for the absence of proselytes. But it became evident that 


| they did not command social influence, and that they could not arrest the 


that pure and unselfish being, Richard Cobden, netted about £50,000, | wo te Sg the pretetee at large. why arenes Sooners oe ees 
avowedly avery pretty percentage for having injured the English and | The ~ a no aa sblist 7, ang re 1 = Grocienation : ie a eed re 
ruined the Irish agricultural interest! And Cobden was paid just asif no | fail a vie t a = he ib - Se watts fe > vy ig a preg nage 
one else had ever done anything for Free Trade, though the future histor- Cork. 1 "1835 + vet yon nt — 83 a os le ne vy | in 
ian of this time must record that in point of fact William Huskisson did | oe a nd ; th mee ape ™ ti Lae ee _ igo! presen was _ 
more than a dozen Cobdens to carry out free trade principles; for the | jane ~ Willian M: ag - r; a - ‘ kit e ‘d Tt - 
Manchester agitator came upon the public after the Edinburgh and West- cs a bri an ‘ " - or ae: on a {Fe t ’ M ' ma us Bat 
minster Reviews had sapped the ground on which our economical system wh lid . a “4 eet’ War tt he —T* “ ag - Pal lic 
bad depended in the minds of the reading public—after Colonel Thomp- | _) *. . ‘id & why did Anse ” caters - swage b - of 
son had written his Anti-Corn Law Catechism, which alone was worth a | infeeatial * vt ai ” nd th ss se ina to of the of Ir “a dt 
thousand of Cobden’s flippant speeches—atter the English philosophical | Whe did ye - pe ca tea lenge ag — saan on fhe naast of Co k 
Radicals had familiarised the public for years with the doctrines of Free | rf : nips Te y . nee of Sie Bomes Catholic ee ne 
Trade! Again, Mr. O'Connell was paid three or four times'as mach by his a ma od = r- ‘sheet he ar P . of senngar>s the aa seca ld ren 
agitation shop, as he could have possibly earued at the Lrish bar. He said | pa ¥ ba ws xX — = 2 a apa, = a. rig ok eles Park, 
himself that he used to get £6,000 per annum by his profession, but that eritten t wb csted: gy io a oe - es did b ~ “ Sadia Ma. 
was a monstrous exaggeration—il was simply a bounce—tor it is well + ae ie a x 7 ae aw enere pe . a. ghey sh f 
known that such en income is not to be earned at the Irish bar, where the | ca a and Teak Bi he! These questans ore ne > maraetionda Hm A 
fees are extremely small, and, besides, the agitator never was in a large 1 Gwee Made — work of Ireland and +" Rulers befor } ae fi 
equity business. ‘If his assertion was true, that he made £6,000 by his | chapter in a is called, ‘‘ Father ———" — 1e tg 
profession, why was he under the necessity of appealing fora ra/e in aid ? mt lif - Mr. M ot allow another pen than ours to Ceserihe the 
Mr. Plunket sat in parliament from 1812 to 1822, without aid from office, a iat . ‘ 

or from his party. Mr. North sat from 1826 to 1831 in parliament, with- “There is a small Capuchin friary inthe city of Cork, in an obscure place 


out official salary, and in the pursuit of honourable fame: he wascontent | C@lled Blackamoors-lane. 
to forego his lucrative practice, without asking his party to open their 
purses for him. Mr. Sheil satin the House of Commons from 1831 to 
1838, without the least he)p from the pursesof his party, or the pubsic ; 
and we might suppose that the great chieftain of Derryuane, with his lau- 
ded estates, and his vast practice, might at least have been sufficiently in- 
dependent without sitting up apolitical shop, and sending round hiscan- | 
vassers to get customers for the fraudulent political ware in which he 
drove sv lucrative a trade, while he debauched the popular mind of his 
unhappy country by his rauting speeches, full of hollow sympathy, aud 





It possesses some historic interest from the fact that it 
was built by Arthur O'Leary, after whom it was for many years called ‘Father 
O’Leary’s Chapel.’ It isa small building, exceedingly plain outside, though it 
is neat within, and fitted up with some taste. It is situated ina very poor and 
neglected neighbourhood, where poverty and wretchedness abound. Nearly 
thirty years since a young Capuchin joined the mission attached to this chapel. 
In appearance, as well as reality, he was very youthful, and he was striking! 

handsome. About the middle stature, active and well formed in his body, with 
a comely and ingratiating presence, his countenance, in which natural courtesy 
and religious feeling strove for predominance, was the index of his disposition. 
He had a manly complexion— eyes, large, bright, and sweet in expression—a 


inflammatory pity —by his artful pandering to the credulity ofa generous ee — ao eee Smee se Ee GEOR 
and imaginative people—by his cratty contrivances of the most skilfully er 

built system of political imposture that was ever invented for the gain of 
one mau, and the delusion of many ! 


——-—— the fair outside 
Was but the cover of a fairer mind. 


“To great suavity of manners, v hich was a prominent characteristic in his de- 





From examples of selfish aggrandisement it is really cheering, in such | portment, he joined dignity of carriage, and acomposed serenity of mind. A 
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steady, self control presided over all his acts and emotions. A cordial politeness, 
and unvarying affability distinguished him. To the higher classes, le was exceed- 
ingly respecttul, and was always considered by them as one of their order—to 
the poor he was so gentle in his bearing, and so patient of their little requests and 
petitions—so,earnest ia pleading their cause,and what was better than kind words 
or noble speeches, so practically useful and humane, that they also (the more 
Christian compliment) regarded him as one of themselves. 

“This handsome, courteous, and popular young friar, was a stranger in Cork. 
Born at Thomastown, near Cashel, in the county of Tipperary, on the 10th Octo- 
ber, 1790, Theobald Mathew was left an orphan at an early age. His father, 
James Mathew, of Thomastown, son of James Mathew, of Two-mile Borris, 
near Thurles, having lost his parents when a child, was taken under the care and 

ronage of the well-known Major-General Montagu Mathew, brother of the 
Earl of Llandaff. Mr. James Mathew, the younger, married a daughter of 
George Whyte, Esq., of Cappawhyte, who was married to a niece of the cele- 
brated Mr. Mathew, mentioned in Sheridan's Life of Swift; Mr. Mathew had a 
large family, all of whom were remarkable for beauty of appearance, grace of 
manner, and energy of character. Mr. Charles Mathew, brother of the Apostle 
of Temperance, acquired a large fortune, and is a gentleman highly respected in 
the city of Cork, near which he resides at a very handsome seat. Two other 
brothers became eminent distiiiers at Cashel. 

“When Mr. Mathew lost his parents he was adopted by the Jate Lady Eliza- 
beth Mathew, who placed him under the tuition of the Rev. Denis O'Donnell 
ee priest of Tallagh, in the county of Waterford. At thirteen years of age, 

e was sent to the lay academy of Kilkenny, where he became a great favourite 
of the Rev. Patrick Léngrash, the head of that establishment. After poring re- 
mained there for seven years, he was, by direction, of the Most Rev. Dr. Bray, 
sent to Maynooth, where he pursued ecclesiastical studies for some time. Two 
aged Capuchin friars induced him to become a member of their order, and he re- 

ired with them to Kilkenny, where he remained until appointed to Cork. On 
aster Sunday, in 1814, he was ordained in Dublin, by Dr. Murray, after having 
been for some time under the care of the Very Rev. Celestine Corcoran. 

“ At the period of his life when he first attracted attention in Cork, an observer 
might have classed him (except for his years) as one of that portion of the Irish 
clergy who were French by sympathy and education, and had imbibed their ideas 
of lite under /a vieille cour. The habitual polish of his manner (quite free from 
aristocratic morgue) indicated a man ef refi y d to move in those 
circles, where Elegance is worshipped as a minor deity. To the ease of his ad- 
dress, his early inumacy with persons distinguished for manner, may have con- 
tributed; but after all, politeness with Mr. Mathew was a dictate of his heart, 
and attention to his solemn duties was never weakened by the discharge of the 
trivial homages, which the artificiality of society exacts from all its members. If 
he never shocked the social prejudices of the higher classes, neither did he ever 
cringe to them, nor dally with their vices, nor preach, in glozing style, doctrines 
palatable to their ears. On the other hand, in his intercourse with the humble 
poor, he did not inflame their feelings of wrong to exasperation , or by bitter 
speeches, add fuel totheir animosities. Yet it would be difficult to say with which 
extreme of society he is most popular. It is a curious fact that both claimed him 
as a clergyman after their desires, in itself a satisfactory proof that he was not a 
courtier of the great, so neither was he an incendiary amongst the people. Ina 
few years his Friary became the fashionable resort. Thither the devout belle 
went to enjoy Mass later by an hour than could be heard in any other chapel in 
Cork. Thecréme of the Catholic society might have been seea there. Mr. Ma- 
thew himself was always at the door to receive the visitors to his p!ace of wor- 
ship. But while his notice was eagerly sought by the rich and gay, no confes- 
sional was besieged by the poor with the same ardour as that where ‘ our own Fa- 
ther Mathew ’ sat to rebuke vice, assuage grief.-and console misery. 

“ Possibly, in the same space of time, no Catholic clergyman in Ireland has 
exerted so wide an influence in the confessional as Mr. Mathew has done. Ifthe 
number of those who sought his counsel be admitted as a test of his capacity, he 
must be admitted as the greatest of spiritual guides. But a more remarkable fact 
than the number of those who asked for his consolations, was the character of 
those who soughthim asa confessor. This point demands a few words. 

“That man does not know Ireland who is ignorant of the fact that several 
amongst the upper classes of the Irish Catholics do not avail themselves of the 
assistance Which their church affords to them in the confessional. It is not neces- 
sary to examine the cause; it is enough to state the fact,which is incontrovertible. 
While the humble Irishman hastens to acknowledge his transgressions, often- 
times may be noted some Catholic gentleman, racked with the torture of an up- 
braiding conscience. Possibly he has lived much in the great world, and con- 
tracted most of its vices. He has lived, perhaps, in the creed, that 








— —’ tis time enough 
To whine and mortify thyself wita penance 

When the decaying sense is pulled with pleasure, 

And weary nature tires in her Jast stage 

Then weep and tell thy beads, when alt’ring rheums, 

Have stained the lustre of thy starry eyes, 

And failing palsies shake thy withered hand.’ 

“ Yet though a rebel to his moral feelings, which he has often violated, he has 
not lost his religious instincts. He isa sinner, but notasceptic. The faith which, 
when a tiny boy, he learned at his mother’s knee, keeps its mystic power over his 
mind ; and now, after having exhausted sensation, wearied of the world in which 
he fluttered his existence, shrinking before the spectral terrors of his conscience, 
he quails‘ to meet the calm gaze of God.’ Believing implicitly in his church, he 
turns from its ministers with aversion— 

———“a slow, still stream 


who would be the most able counsel to retain, for he had made up his 
mind that the case would come on at the assizes. Then the thought of 
finding his innocent soa in prison, should the offence not be builable, har- 
rowed up his soul; and, though relieved from this apprehension by see- 
ing John in his room, he was not in a state of mind to appreciate the ex- 
treme politeness of his guests, all of whom did their best to shew honour 
to John’s father, each in his own way. Larkins made him a strong tum- 
bler of punch, offering to brew bim a bowl of bishop if he preferred it,— 
a liquor which he probably thought might bs acceptable from its ecclesi- 
astical associations; and Dingle placed at his disposal several curious 
pipes, including a calumet he had bought from a North American Indian. 
Puddicombe whispered to Dashwood that be thought they had better go ; 
to which Dashwood replied, that he considered it would be very un- 
friendly to leave Faunce alone with his governor, who was evidently not 
at all disposed to be jolly. Oldstyle, whose native delicacy and tact 
shone through the mists of partial inebriety, considering it proper to 
broach a subject on which the vicar might be supposed to be at home, 
commenced a philippic against the Puseyites, whom he termed, with a 
terse vigour all his own, “infernal mutts;” and was rather surprised 
that the Rev. Mr. Faunce did not seem cordially to recognise him as the 
determined foe of Romanism. At length the vicar’s silence and reserve, 
which they had at first ascribed to awkwardness at finding himself unex- 
pectedly among so many choice spirits, had a visibly numbing effect on the 
party; and after nodding and winking to each other for some time, they 
rose simultaneously and went out, to John’s immense relief. 

As soon as the door had closed on the last of them, the vicar drew his 
chair close. 

* Tell me, my son,” he said, anxiously, “‘ what steps have been taken in 
this unpleasant business ?” 

“Do you mean the row in the town, sir?” inquired John, affecting 
to laugh. ‘Oh, that’s all right long ago. I didu’t think it worth writ- 
ing about.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the vicar,—“ not worth writing about! 
and there have we been thinking of nothing else night and day! Why, 
boy, your mother won’t sleep till she hears from me. Still, lam glad to 
see you make so light of it. But we must have the impostor punished 
who has thus disturbed the peace of our family—it would be culpable to 
allow him to escape.”’ 

“What impostor ?” said John, staring. 

Mr. Faunce looked at him aghast for a space,— 

“ Why, surely, John, surely,” he said, “ you don’t mean to say the ac- 
count in the newspapers was true '” 

Now John, assisted by his companions, had begun to regard the affair 
as such a capital joke, that the vicar’s earnestness staggered him. Here 
had his governe@ come posting up from home to question him about an 
occurrence which he hoped the family had by this time forgotten. Much 
diplomacy did he expend before he succeeded in persuading his parent 
that, apart from the indignant eloquence of the Commercial Patriot, there 
was nothing extraordinarily heinous in the occurrence. 

“Ah, Jon,” he said at length, “I am greatly relieved to find the mat- 
termotso bad as [ had thought. But you must promise to shun such fro- 
lics in future. Remember, my son, that a soldier has a moral dignity to 
sustain, which these outbreaks cannot fail to endanger. Yet { know 
‘ boys will be boys,’” he continued, shaking his head and smiling—* I 
was a sad scapegrace myself once.” 

Old gentlemen have an extraordinary fancy for representing their 
yoatstul dives in an abandoned and profligate light, doing it, too, with a 
marvellous self-complacency. I doubt if the vicar’s conscience was 
charged with any more exceptionable act than occasional absence from 
the college chapel of a morning, or a libellous portrait of his tutor on the 
wall of hisroom. Yet the good man indalged a pleasant belief that his 
early life had been remarkably dissolute. 

‘‘T am glad, my son,” he resumed, “ to see that you sometimes relax 
pleasantly with your comr des—always remembering moderation. They 
seem frank, gay fellows; and yetI warrant they can be studious and or- 
derly sometimes. The sweetest moments [ remember at co!lege, were 
those when I and other hard readers would assemble in one of our rooms 
and clear the cobwebs from our brains, with pleasant, social talk. At 
such times,’ he went on, gazing into the fire, “ the jest was doubly ap- 
plauded, though there was no want of wit among us ; and we would at- 
tack the ancients afterwards all the stronger, like Anteus, for touching 
earth.” 

John did not in this picture recognise any remarkable resemblance to 
the proceedings of his comrades and himself; indeed, in their case Ence- 
ladus would have been a more appropriate illustration than the other 
giant; prostrate, with a mountain on his breast, his struggles ouly pro- 





Of molten lead keeps dropping on his heart 

To scald and weigh st down,’ 
until at last, perchance ona sudden and horrid death-bed, groaning for a clergy- 
man, stupitied by horror, he tumbles unshriven to his grave. 

“ Now, to the class of Catholics just described, Mr. Mathew has more frequent- 
ly rendered religious assistance, than perhaps any ten clergymen in [reland. For 
bringing back such minds to acalm and happy state he was singularly suited, 
The innate gentleness of his character, and the epgaging tenderness of his man- 
ners, soothed the troubled spirit, while his guileless sympathy,and earnest desire 
to discharge his duty without offence, secured to him the unreserved confidence 
of those who would have scorned to bare their bosoms before coarse and unfeel- 
ing terrorists. The wonderful success of Father Mathew as a confessor of 
haughty minds, and consoler of proud, though broken hearts, may afford solemn 
matter for consideration to the clergy. Never was there a more sincere Catholic 
in any age of the church—never did any of the saints more devoutly submit their 
understandings to the teaching of St. Peter’s Chair than did Mr. Mathew. ~ No 
clergyman in Ireland was less obnoxious to the charge of esotericism—to the 
imputation of believing less than he taught. Perfectly free from superstition, it 
was the character of his mind to favour the extreme of devotion, rather than in- 
cline to incredulity. ‘The fact, however, is certain, that his success as a religious 
minister as far exceeded that of his reverend brethren in Cork, as his triumph- 
ant advocacy of temperance has transcended the labours of all the teetotallers in 
the globe! ‘ 

“This is not the place to speculate on the probable cause of the great influence 
he obtained. Much of it is, undoubtedly, due to the moral ascendancy that he ac- 
quired by the paramount individuality and original force of his character. Some 
of it is also due to his having exhibited religion in amore lovely aspect than that 
in which it is often presented to the mind. He delighted to dwell rather on the 
good and the fair, than to descant on the dark and terrible. He laboured to bring 
souls to heaven by the love of God, rather than rescue them fro.a hell by terror of 
the devil. In short, judging by the course of his instructions, he might be pro- 
nounced a follower of Season rather than a pupil of Bossuet. Free from the 
mawkish cant of perfectibility, he had a quick eye for the worth of humanity, as 
well as for its degeneracy. A thorough Catholic in his belief, he was eminently a 
Christian to all men, and philosophy might seek in vain for sounder views of man’s 
destiny than those which inspired the feelings and ruled the purposes of this sim- 
ple, atfectionate, and philanthropic friar.” 

Such was the man to whom the teetotallers applied in their difficulty. 
He had made himself well known and esteemed as a most zealous friend 
to the poor, whom he befriended in numerous instances. He had estab- 
lished a religious society for visiting the sick and indigent, having enlist- 
ed in it numbers of young men of the middle class. The society was 
somewhat on the plan of those known now as “ St. Vincent de Paul,” and 
was composed of lay young men, bound by no vows. So remarkable, 
however, in its nature was this society,*that the Assistant Commissoners 
of Poor-law Enquiry, who visited Cork in 1834, paid special attention to 
its compvsition, and even one of the commissioners, since eminent as an 
educational author, went about with Father Mathew to see the working 
of the society. 

So influential was Mr. Mathew, though but a simple friar, that he set 
about building a handsome Catholic Church. He arranged, also, a very 
beautiful grave-yard in the style of Péré la Chaisé, and by a variety of 
works showed his social utility and capacity for practical reformation.— 
Dublin Uuniversity Magazine. 





THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The family at St. Pyne’s had at length become so alarmed at John’s 
continued silence, and the circumstance of the newspaper paragraph 
remaining uncontradicted, that it was at length resolved the vicar 
should proceed in person to see after his son’s welfare. When he last left 
home it had been as a gay collegian in Hessian boots; and his quiet 
habits since made the journey truly formidable. There was a great 
packing up of trunks of an antique form, curiously studded with brass 
nails, and much time lost in compendiously arranging in a couple 
of newspapers some sandwiches, containing a small bam and part of a 
round of beef. Having, in doubt as to the expenses he might be put to 
on the road, placed a haif-year’s income in a great black pocket-book, 
which was afterwards hidden in his most sequestered pocket, he fiually 
departed one sultry morning in June, in two great coats and a comforter. 

Dire apprehensions haunted him on the road, preventing him from en- 
joying any of the novelties around, and spoiling his appetite so, that at 
the conclusion of his journey he still had provisions enough to have set 
up a cook’s shop. Much did he meditate on the mode of ascertaining 


ductive of ashes or destructive flame. 

He led the old gentleman away from the embarrassing subject by ask. 
ing questions of home; and seeing him, on the introduction of the topic, 
stretch his legs to the fire in after-dinner fashion, filled a glass of wine 
and placed it at his elbow: whereupon he presently received the fullest ac- 
counts of all the hopes and prospects of the family, domestic and ag- 
ricultural. There never had been such a show of apple-blossom. Tom 
Barry had been very industrious, though he came home from the last fair 
rather drunk. The flower garden was prosperous and gay under Amy’s 
superintending care ; and Lancaster was regaining his spirits and embon- 
point. After the feverish life he had led of late, John telt when listening 
to these details like one who has left the glare of sunshine to walk iu 
pleasant shade under green trees. His father then inquired if he had yet 
seen his uncle, whose house was within easy walk fromthe town. John had 
walked to Cotton Lodge eoon after his arrival in order to pay his respects 
to Mr. Richard Faunce, intending to make a great impression on that 
gentleman, by infusing into his manner towards him the deference of a 
nephew mixed with the easy frankness of a soldier, and had sketched a 
slight programme of a conversation, from which military topics were to 
be considerately excluded, lest he should give his relative a distaste for 
his own sober pursuits, by exciting in hima desire for unattainable 
splendour. None of these preparations took effect, as Mr. Faunce was 
absent from home, and it was uncertain when he would return. 

‘T trust,” said the vicar, as he walked with John to the hotel where 
he was to sleep, “ that he will be here before I depart for St. Pyne’s; it 
would be sad after being so many years apart, to miss the opportunity of 
meeting. Richard was scarce your age, John, whe [ saw him last, and 
for years before we knew each other’s every thought—but the world’s 
business is a stern divider of hearts.” 

Next morning Jobn, going to breakfast with his father at the hotel, met 
Trant, who had just returned from leave, and who came up to shake 
hands with him. Itstruck John thathe should like to present Trant to 
his father, as a specimen of the regiment more to the vicar’s taste than 
the grog-drinkers of the previous night, so he asked him to join them at 
breakfast; to which Trant agreed. They found Mr. Faunce up, and pa- 
cing the breakfast-room, his face beaming with philanthropy from the 
reaction of his feelings after his late anxiety, and his ordinary benignity 
sv much enhanced, that if John had introduced as a guest the mendicant 
outside, who, accosting him as “ captain,” hadinvoked a blessing on him 
with an honest fervour that was immediately rewarded with a shilling, 
he would probably have been received with cordiality. Trant was de- 


reception of him, and they grew quite intimate on the spot, discussing 
with their meal subjects light, literary, and ethical, in a manner that 
might have caused the two subalterns to fancy themselves listening to a 
chapter from The Spectator. 

Mr. Faunce was equally pleased with his young acquaintance, whose 
ideas were indeed cast in a forgotten mould. Not that he was exactly 
behind the age either, for his intellect, though warped by poetic fancies, 
was both powerful and practical. His character had been formed by 
nerving influences, beneath which a feeble organisation would have 
shrunk into apathy or querulousness. All his lite he had stood in lonely, 
unsheltered self-dependence, facing the northerly blasts of friendlessness 
and obscurity. Thus are Stoics made, yet his philosophy was genial; 
thus earnest workers, yet he spoke contemptuously of the spirit of the 
age, calling its noble doctrines hard names, and mourning the want of 
some priest of antique and truer faith to stand like another Aaron be- 
tween the living and the dead and stay the plagne. Yet he was keen to 
detect anomalies and abuses, and ready to attack them. 

“You have said nothing in your letters, John,” the vicar remarked, 
“of your studies, or the result of them. But making all allowance for a 
father’s partiality, I doubt not you are even thus early pushing out from 
the crowd. Tell me, my boy, do you see the path to professional distinc 
tion plainly ?” 

John wasrather puzzled to reply. To say the truth, he had not of late 
been looking fur the path, if any such existed, and there were no direc- 
tion-posts to guide him—for he regarded Plodde asa milestone with no 
figures onit. He was much relieved at Trant interposing a question ;— 

“ What would you have him study, sir, with that view ?” he asked. 

The vicar was disappointed at such a question from the young officer, 
— he had begun to regard as the embodiment of his idea of a sol- 

ier. 

“« My sacred calling,” he said, ‘‘ precludes me from personal acquain- 
tance with the studies I allude to: but it has never been disputed that 


war is a science not to be mastered without difficulty, nor to be excelled 
in without peculiar power.” 

Trant smiled. “ We will suppose him, after much study, fraught with 
all military learning,” he said; “‘ a master of strategy, and as cunning in 
fence as Vauban and Cormontaigne: but what will it avail him? He 
bt still need some qualifications indispensable to a display of warlike 
talent. 

“What are they ?” asked Mr. Faunce, expecting to hear something un- 
usually abstrose. 

* Decrepitude,” returned Trant, “ and a grey head. According to the 
present system, our commanders, when their services are needed, may 
take the field in a Bath chair, and lead their troops toa final victorious 
charge ina gig driven by an aide-de-camp. The general most relied on 
at present is general debility.” 

The vicar smiled. ‘‘ We must not forget our respect to those who are 
set in authority over us,” he said, shaking his head. “ But, my dear 
young gentleman, I find it impossible to believe that there is any profes- 
sion in which talent and application will not make their way, nor genius 
render its possessor distinguished.” 

Trant sighed, and made no answer; perhaps thinking it unseemly to 
push the argument, and, maybe, remembering the time when he himself 
had held such sanguine opinions. Then the vicar, wishing to counteract, 
any injurious impressions John might have received during thedialogue- 
and at the same time to correct Trant’s views, entered on a discourse con- 
—s the spirit, advantages, and exalting tendency of the army as a pro- 
ession. 

On this subject, as the reader is aware, the vicar’s ideas were gathered 
from the dark ages of chivalry, and would have been correct enough in 
those duys of unregenerate Englishmen. Distinctionof rank was then 
the foundation of society, and on it was reared the Gothic superstructure 
of veneration for authority, and of that enthusiasm which made a man lay 
down life, and even fortune, for his shadowy creed ; for we are assured 
there were once such beings as Crasaders. The edilice was pervaded, 
too, by the forgotten spirit of loyalty—that graceful uureality—that in- 
sanity of the great-hearted. In such times, a soldier—the breath of whose 
nostrils was the essence of these qualities—might, indeed, be esteemed 
highly. But now that the brute attributes of valour and blind devotion 
are for ever extinct—now that the nation is henceforth to carry in its 
right hand gentle peace—now that even Justice herself has shonthed her 
vengeful sword, supplying its place with a horn-book, and uo longer blind- 
fold, merely keeps one eye shut, which gives her a humorous air; while 
Britannia is clothing herself in a new suit of calico at ounce her ornament 
and defence, and carries a bale of goods on each of the points of her tri- 
dent,—how can the army longer command respect? A nationof inotfen- 
sive cotton-spinners can have no need of bravoes—sheep cannot require 
dogs to guard them when there are no wolves, especially as the protec- 
tion afforded by the curs is for merely mutton-eatirg purposes. Thus 
may it be demonstrated that the army is an expensive eyesore, exciting 
the honest indignation of a President Happyflint and his brethres of the 
Holy Vehme : presenting the appearance, even to Indiadirectors only, 
of a Pandora’s box with a Napier at the bottom. 

Trant was to meet that morning by appointmenta Mr. Keene, who had 
been his guardian ; for Trant had been alone in the world from an early 
age. While yeta child he was Jefi to the care of his last relative, a ven- 
erable aunt, with the prospect of maintaining his future position as a gen- 
tleman on about fifty pounds a-year ; an income which his father, after 
spending his youth in the Peninsula, and the last five years of his life in 
a regiment in the West Indies, where yellow fever fiaally carried him off, 
had succeeded in realizing oat of the stipend wrung by officers from an 
overburdened country on pretence of serving her Majesty. When his 
aunt died. the boy had been left to the guardianship of Mz. Keene, a man 
well todo in the world, andagent to Lord Aventayle. With the son of 
this nobleman, Francis Basnet, Traut went to school, and the boys becom- 
ing great friends, the latter often spent partof his vacation at Basnet 
House, growing into high favour with his lordship, who used to call 
him a “fine, manly fellow,” and a “ young Pitt.” It was through 
this nobleman’s interest that he obtained his commission; and Mr. Keene’s 
business with him uow was to arrange about converting the aforesaid in- 
come into reudy money, for the purchase of his company when the oppor- 
tunity should occur. 

At breakfast, Trant having mentioned this engagement, the vicar 
asked him it Mc. Keene was a shrewd, active man, with much apti- 
tude for the world’s business. Trant said he answered very well to that 
description. 

“ A slender, good-looking man, having bright black eyes, and dark cur- 
ling hair 1” pursued the vicar. 

“ Why, no, sir,” replied Trant ; “ he is rather corpalent aud his hair is 
gotting grey.” . 

“ Ah, true,” said Mr. Faunce, who never calculated on there being two 
Keenes in the world ; “ | was forgetting the lapse of time—my own hair 
was darls when I last saw him, and for long afterwards, too. Dear me! 





lighted with the warm, old-fashioned politeness that marked the vicar’s |, 








I often find myself thinking of those who are no less deep in the vale ot 
years thaa myself as if they were yet young. Bat he was a companion 
of mine at college—a merry fellow, aud sharp asa needle.”’ 

After breakfast, as they all walked together to the barracks. Trant 
caught sight of Mr. Keene approachingin company with a person whom 
John recoguised as Mr. Barker, but who disappeared before they met, 
going down a side street, when Mr. Keene came up and accosted 
‘Trant; the vicar paused ; and, looking for a moment in his face, held out 
his hand. 

“ The same,” he said, “ mellowed by time. Keene, my old chum, do 
you recollect me?” 

Mr. Keene gazed at the speaker with no expression of recoguition, but 
on hearing his name shook his hand very cordially. 

“It is long since you and [ met, Mr. Faunce,” he said; “ and we have 
taken very different paths, I fancy, since we were at college together— 
you've been the man of reflection, and I of action! I’ve not let myself 
rust, [ assure you!” 

He had not; for perpetual friction against the rough edges of a law- 
yer’s lite bad kept him bright aud sharp. He was the man of the age, 
coo! and daring in speculation, and looking unwinkingly after chances, 
especiaily the main. Atcollege he lrad been noted for his shrewd, prac- 
tical sense, while a perpetual flow of spirits made him rather popular, in 
spite of his apparent over-regard for self-interest. He was plump and 
rosy, too, bearig the confident look of one who had a /iaison with For- 
tune; and had rightly distinguished between himself and the calm, be- 
nevolent, abstracted vicar, expressing peace rather than prosperity; 
they might bave been the respective representatives of Old and New 
England. 

Linking his arm in Mr. Faunce’s, they walked to the barracks behind 
the two young men, who there left them for a time : John going to parade, 
and Trant to report himself to the colonel. 

During their absence the two elders recalled some of the scenes of 
their early acquaintance, and Mr. Keene gave the vicar a sketch of his 
subsequent career, dwelling with particular satisfaction on a lucky in- 
vestinent he had lately made. 

“ Fifteen per cent, sir! and will be double that,” he said, chuckling. 
“ Do you ever dabble in these things ?” 

“‘ Never,” returned the vicar, who, like the ghost of Banquo, had no 
speculation in his eyes. 

‘You might do worse, I can tell you,” rejoined Mr. Keene, “If you 
had any loose cash now I could put you in the way of investing it well— 
safe, sir, safe as a church !” 

Perhaps it was the apposite nature of the simile which caused the vicar 
to listen attentively to a number of details, and afterwards to peruse a 
prospectus produced from Mr. Keene’s coat-pocket. As his companion’s 
relation grew more glowing, Mr. Faunce’s face gradually assumed an 
absent expression., He had not thought of making his savings breed, 
for he had never felt the auri sacra fames, having a disregard for money 
that was quite ridiculous. But the golden prospect opened by Mr. 
Keene set him thinking on this to him new subject. For himself he 
had as muéh money as he wanted—all Pera could not have given him 
an additional pleasure; but he thought of John and Amy, aud how ill- 
provided he should leave them if called away—an idea that had often 
before occurred to him, but never with so much force as now when he 
had aa opportunity of brightening their prospec’s. He remembered, 
too, how clever and shrewd Keene had always shown himself in such 
matters; and, indeed, was not the man’s success a proof of his correct 
judgment? Then he asked himself what right he had to acquire money 
in this gambling fashion, without giving the value for it? But, again, 
might not the speculation turn out for the good of mankind? A specious 
reason! He questioned Mr. Keene anxiously—again meditated—sug- 
gested doubts, which were removed, aud tears which were silenced— 
and in fine, before he that evening departed for home had invested the 
whole of his savings under the auspices of Mr. Keene. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
I think, in my very conscience, he is as valiant a man as Mark Antony; and he is a man of 
noestimation in the world.—Kimg Henry V. ' 
After a youth, composed of such elastic materials as Joho, gets his 
first push into self-dependence, he oscillates violeutly before settling to @ 
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perpendicular. Though stilla great dreamer he had made bis A owe ac 
uaintance with Reality, so well-called “stern.” A rude awakener is 
is Reality ; it is the headache in the morning, after an evening spent 
jovially in the company of that brilliant fellow Champagne, that honest 
old boy Port, and that pleasaut gentlemanly dog Claret. ? 

The inevitable time came when Dingle was no longer 4 profound, in- 
articulate thioker, nor Jeseamy a small Brummell, nor Rellick a jolly 
veteran, nor even Oldstyle a living fulfilment of the prophecy that wis- 
dom should come out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. On the 
contrary, he conceived a great contempt for each of these, which he was 
at little pains to conceal, for his nature was rather rude in its honesty, 
and experience had not then taught him the policy of disguising such 
feelings. He was angry with himself, too, for having mistaken therm, and 
began to doubt his powers of insight: whereas the fault was not in the 
lens but in the focus. a . ; 

Living in barracks grew as distasteful as the inhabitants were uuiu- 
teresting. He began to consider that he wus leading a merely vegetuble 
existence—the life of a cauliflower. Of what earthly use was he to any 
human being, or likely to be? If he continued as he had begun, he 
might possibly become a Rellick! This reflection alarmed him so much 
that he at once resolved to set to work on military studies, expecting in 
his usual sanguine manner, to discover, in a week or two, a system of 
fortification that would upset the modern, and render ravelins ubsolete. 

His practical acquirements had disappointed him; as I mentioned, 
before he had gone through his drill the bugle sounding to fall in bored 
him as much as it did any of bis comrades—military philologists have 
long since determined that parade is not an abbreviation of paradise, nor 
in any way derived trom it. He had witnessed a regimental field-day (I 
say witnessed, because he was as yet tou uninitiated in the arcana to 
assist), in which a dreadful battle was fought with aa invisible foe. The 
skirmishers ran gallantly out, led, or rather followed, by old Rellick, who, 
with peculiar propriety, commanded the light company (for, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, he was only a brevet-major), and taking ad- 
vautage of the cover afforded by some blades of grass, dandelions, aud 
the like friendly concealments, lay down on their faces and poured in a 
destructive fire, their commander also lying down, though only for form's 
sake, since, his diameter being equal to his height, he was as much ex- 
posed standing as lying, though in a different part of bis person. How- 
ever, the foe advanced sv resolutely that the bugle called in the skir- 
mishers, and they ran back in baste, the major managing to regain his 
feet about the time the rearmost of the advancing enemy might have 
come up and made him a human pincushion with their bayonets. Then 
commenced a series of movements quite unaccountable, except on the 
supposition that the gallant little force was completely surrounded, and 
. the colonel’s plans consequently confused; but their unanimity was 
skilfully restored in a rallying square formed in the middle of the scene 
of action to resist cavalry, whom they compelled to retreat; and the 
kneeling ranks springing up fired after them a volley, which being 
directed to all points of the compass at once shewed how they had been 
beleaguered. Then there was more skirmishing, in which the force 
under the gallant Rellick followed up an advantage with such ardour 
as to set the palisades on fire with their blank cartridge, requiring the 
aid of an engine to extinguish the conflagration, which put an end to the 
engagement. 

This specimen of condensed warfare quite satisfied John, who now 
determined to falfil the vicar’s behests by studying for professional dis- 
tinction, and ‘“ seeking the bubble reputgtion in the cannon’s mouth” 
theoretically, since to do it practically was denied him. With that 
purpose he applied to Plodde tor books, who suspecting some piece of 
waggery received the request rather in a surly manner; but on finding 
he was in earnest gave him the run of his shelves. So he provided him- 
self with half-a-dozen tome’, and set manfully to work, reading doggedly 
acertain number of hours each day, and resisting the seductive luvita- 
tious of Larkius and Co., who lamented over him as an instance of early 
promise blighted. One morning, while he was thus engaged, Trant 
came in. 

“ Hillo!” said he, looking at the ponderous volumes on the table, “ I 
beg pardon! I thought this was Mr. Faunce’s room: I perceive I have 
intruded on some laborious man of science.” 

“* Why, the fact is,” returned John, with an heroic air, “I am work- 
ing a little. l’ve been playing the fool, and am going to lead a different 
ife.’ 

* You've led an indifferent one hitherto, by all accounts,” said Trant, 
smiling. ‘ And how is your regeneration to be accomplished? Are 
you preparing to write a tenth Bridgewater T'reatise, or to commence a 
correspondence with Mrs. Somerville ?” he continued, opening a vol- 
umeand reading. ‘* Guards of the trenches,”—ah! ‘ Each man occupie: 
three feet of space,”—um ! —“ throws the earth to the front.” Remem- 
ber me, Faunce, like a good fellow, if any post at the Horse Guards worth 
having should be vacant when you are Commander-in-chief.” 

Johu looked very magnificent ; he had expected applause, which, com. 
ing from Trant, he would have valued much, and now he got laughed 
at: he didn’t like it at all. 

“| don’t see any jest in the matter,” said he, sulkily. 

“ You are right,” said Trant; “ it is very sober sadness. Here’s a young 
fellow a great appetite for work going to break his teeth on shells with 
no kernels in them !” 

“ I didn’t expect to hear such opinions from you,” returned Faunce ; 
‘nor do I see how a man can be uselessly employed in studying his pro- 
fassion.”’ 

“ That sounds like a truism, my dear fellow,” said Trant; ‘“ but it is, 
nevertheless, a Ploddian sentiment. To be useful, study must have either 
intrinsic or conventional value, Now military theory is, for the most part, 
dependent on arbitrary and accidental data,—the range of a musket, for 
instance, or the height of a man; so that it is about as likely to enlarge 
the mind as the art of cotton-spinniug. As for its conventional advantages 
who will thank you for making yourself and obscure Napoleon, or “ a 
Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood ?”’ 

Trant bad a way, as John found out before long, of going straight at 
the throat of a subject without preliminary baying. 

“If you intend perpetually to retrace theories which you have no 
opportunity of applying,” he resumed, “ you will become a second Plod- 
de; if not, where is the use of acquiring information only to forget it 
again ?’ 

“es But,” said John, “ is not a soldier without such knowledge an im- 
postor ?”’ 

“ An innocent one,” replied Trant. “ Popular opinion may invest him 
with imaginary attributes, to which he is not on that account bound to 
attain. Should some grey-headed captain without interest feel himself’ 
qualified for great commands it might make him discontented, but could 
have no more satisfactory result: if not so qualified, his imposture ca. 
scarcely be considered a luerative one.” 

‘* And is not the army itself to blame for this state of things ?”” inquired 
Faunce. 

“I think not,” said Trant: “the impulse must come from without. 
The army cannot lift itselt. It is sad to see blind-Sampson-like efforts 
made fitfully here and there by conscientions men to raise it. In the 
present age its position is peculiarly anomalous; it 1s the slow horse in 
the fast couch, and must drop exhausted now that the rest of the team are 
ranning away.” 

Johh thought that this, if true, was a very gloomy aspect of affairs. 

“ Don’t imagine yourself the only instance of smothered energy in the 
army,” Trant went on; “ though, considering the few members of the 
body who distinguish themselves in time of peace, you might be excused 
for thinking so. Hundreds enter it with the same intention as yourself, 
of winuing a name,—maybe my own brows were once wreathed with 
anticipated laurel; but the visionary herbage withers, for no man can 
fight the system successfully. Think fora moment how many detach 
themselves from the crowd, and then consider your own chance. It is 
hot quite impossible that some of those apoplectic field-officers, who judge 
80 well of port and so ill of merit, once felt ambition, thoagh long since 
*xtinguished by the shako. Energy must stagnate, or take other channels. 

aw is ike Dante's infernal portal, he who enters may leave Hope 

Sulud, 

The expression of misery in John’s face might have moved the pathos 
of a stone. 

_‘ What is the remedy ?” said he. 
8ions to general competition ?” 

Trant shook his head 
wie Fluetlen says, ‘ disciplines ought tu be used,’ he replied; “ and 

the end the English army must be oflicered by gentlemen.” 

_ ‘* Then what couclusion do you draw from these conflicting Opinions ?’ 

aunce went on. 

rat That the army is nowadays no profession for ambitious men of ta- 

its ea _ rant. 4 But courage, my friend ; military life is not without 

Sikora nges,—-enen, too, as you are formed to appreciate. All that your 

Her says of it is true, with the single exception that it offers a pre- 
—— to genius. Make the most of your position, and fix your ambition 

sewhere.”’ 

John began to suspect that he had taken an immense deal for granted 


* Would you throw open commis- 








which would not bear inspection. Here was his companion, a fellow 
born to excel, and yet unknown and unvalued out of his regiment, vr, in- 
deed, in it, for John had made several inquiries with a view of ascertain- 
ing the estimation which his brother-officers accorded to Trant. As be 
never smoked with Dingle, nor committed misdemeanours with Larkins, 
and rode better than Harkett, he was necessarily unpopular with each 
of these and their allies. They said he was a clever fellow, bat said it 
as if clever fellows were too common in the army to be noticed, and they 
could be such themselves if they chose. Faunce woudered that Traut 
should not have commanded the respect of men so inferior to him; he 
knew that he himself, looking down from a great height on these, yet 
looked up to Traut. Ab, John, you will find out by and bye that there is a 
better chance of victory in fighting a giant than a post! 

“ But suppose I were to make some discovery or invention ?” urged 
our hero, bashfully. 

“ Why, to be sure,” said Trant, “ if you were to invent some especially 
hideous and ludicrous head dress and call it a shako, or devise, with a 
tailor’s assistance, a garmeut which should cause the wearers thereof un- 
ceasingly to execrate your name, and submit your conception to the au- 
thorities as an improvement in uniform, it might give you a reputation, 
—that’s your only chance. But I think your genius doesn’t point in that 
direction.” ; 

“‘ I confess,” suid John, a “ that having fixed my hopes 
on professional fame, I shall find it difficult to look elsewhere for a 
path.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Trant; “you are too good a sportsman to let a high 
wall prevent you from choosing your line of country. You are young yet, 
and have plenty of time to look about you.” 

After this conversation John bestowed much meditation on the subject 
of it. Alas for the instability of human resolves ! he determined to shut 
up his professional books, and in coming to this decision he was not 
altogether uninfluenced by Dingle; for that gentleman, to relieve his ennui, 
had lately begun to blow his lungs away through a cornopean, and being 
but a young hand, used to run over a good many notes before coming to 
the right oue, which he would then repeat two or three times, in his 
satisfaction at having secured it,—a mode of performing which, though 
evincing great perseverance and research rather impaired the melody. 
John, who was afflicted with a good ear, was terribly put out by this 
musician in the opposite room; and his studies already tottering, finally 
fell to the ground, like the walls of Jericho, at the blast of a trumpet. 





ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND LORD GOUGH. 


THE MACEDONIAN AND THE ENGLISH CAMPAIGNS IN THE PUNJAUB. 
Once, and once only, before our own recent wars against the Sikhs, 
has the country of the Five Rivers, which finally blend in the Indus, wit- 
nessed a struggle for supremacy between its native soldiery and the ar- 
mies of an European power. Macedonia preceded England in the con- 


quest of the Panjaub, or, as the Greeks called it by a name expressive of 


the same meaning as the Oriental word, the Pentepotamia. But during 
the interval of more than two thousand years, which have passed away 
since the last garrison of the Macedonians abandoned their Indian pro- 
vince, to the present advance of our regiments over the old battle-tields 
of Alexander, no sceptre save that of Asiatics has ruled this territory, no 
swords save those of Asiatics nave striven for lordship over it. Not that 
the Punjaub has been a chosen abode of peace and quietness. It has 
rather been a favourite arena, in which the “cry spirits of the East have 
feught out their quarrels. Mahmud the Ghaznevide, Zenghis Khan, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, are among the conquerors by whom in suc- 
cession it has been overrun and temporarily subdued. Nor is Runjeet 
Singh, who founded, and so long maintained, an united and powerful 
empire between the Indus and the Sutlej, unworthy to be classed with 
those great masters of Oriental warfare. But when we look for Euro- 
pean names in the list of the conquerors of Northern India, we pass at 
once from Alexander, Craterus, Seleucus, and their classic comrades, to 
Hardinge, Gough, Whish, Gilbert, Edwardes, and the other gallaut lead- 
ers of our present Anglo-Indian army. rare 

From contemplating the ancient art of war in its full excellence, we 
turn instantaneously to watch tue tactics of our fellow-countrymen, and 
the operation of the present military system. The transition is immedi- 
ate from the bristling spears of the phalanx which King Philip trained, 
to the modern sabre and the bayonet; from the bow, the javelin, and 
the catapult, to the musket, the rifle, and the artillery in the fearful 
perfection of destructiveness, to which English skill has now brought 
that arm of war. 

The Macedonian conquest of the Punjaub was short-lived and inef- 
fective compared with the dominion which we have gradually founded 
in other provinces of India, and now find ourselves compelled to estab- 
lish in the Panjaub itself. One, indeed, of Alexander’s generals and suc- 
cessors revisited the banks of the Indus, and is said to have carried the 
Macedonian arms as far as the Ganges. But Seleucus soon perceived the 
impossibility or the impolicy of retaining acquisitions so distant from 
the seat of hisempire. He concluded a treaty of peace and alliance with 
the celebrated Indian king, Chandraguptra, as he is styled in the Sanscrit 
histories, or Sandracottus, as the Greek writers termed him. Seleucus 
gave up to him, not only his conquests in the modern province of Delhi, 
but also the whole of the Panjaub; and about three hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era Macedonia finally relinquished her bold grasp 
upon Northern Hindostan. The Romans sometimes boasted of Indian 
triumphs; but their eagles never penetrated further than into Arabia, 
which their poets and orators, by a convenient geographical generalisa- 
tion, assumed to be part of India. Napoleon and his temporary friend, 
the Russian Alexander, are known to have studied earnestly the royal 
road to Eastern conquest, which the great Alexander of antiquity opened; 
but the classic track of invasion from the Hellespont to Hindustan has 
never yet been retrodden: our own path to the subjugation of the Pun- 
jaub has been from a directly opposite direction; and it almost seems to 
be our destiny to reverse the Macedonian’s career, and to conquer back 
- way from India to Europe as he conquered his from Europe to In- 

ia. 

Our first campaign against the Sikhs was fought chiefly on our own ter- 
ritory, on the left bank of the river Sutlej, and to the east of the scenes 
of Alexander’s Indian achievements. But this second war, which the 
military anarchs of Runjeet’s soldiery have forced on us during the last 
eight months, has brought our troops along the banks of the Indus, the 
Hydaspes, and the Acesines (the western three of the five rivers), and 
exactly on the localities of the principal events of the Macedonian inva- 
sion. We have foughta pitched battle on the very spot where Alexander 
gained his decisive victory over the Indian sovereign of the larger portion 
of the Punjaub. We bave captured, after a long and arduous siege, the 
very city which Alexander besieged and took after a desperate resistance, 
and in storming which he nearly sacriliced his life. It may be added, 
that in the garrison of Moultan we encountered bravery worthy of the 
Malli of old; and that Shere Singh, who commanded against us on the 
Hydaspes, displayed throughout the campaign a degree of military skill, 
that King Porus might have been proud of, however inferior in other res- 
pects the Sikh leader may be to the renowned adversary of Philip’s son. 

While the struggles and achievements of our brave countrymen in 
these classic regions are still fresh in the memory, the parallel portion of 
the old narrative, which Arrian compiled from the military memoirs of 
two of Alexander's officers, possesses peculiar attraction. Nor is the 
oomparison a mere matter of literary amusement. Notwithstanding the 
changes in the machinery of destruction, the principles of war continue 
to be the same. Napoleon, in his Memoirs dictated at St. Helnea, names 
eight generals whose tactics the modern commander should make the 
subject of unremitting study, so as to model his conduct by theirs. Three 
of the eight are generals of the ancient world ; one being a Greek, one a 
Carthaginian, and one aRoman. Napoleon says:— 

The principles of war are those which have regulated the conduct of those 
greatest generals whose noble deeds history as handed down to us,—Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Prince Eugene, Frederick the 
Geeat....... The principles of Cawsar were the same as those of Alexander and 
Hannibal; the concentration of his forcees—to expose no vulnerable point—to 
move with rapidity upon important places—to have recourse to moral means to 
maintain the reputation of his arms, and to political means, also, to preserve the 
fidelity of his allies, and keep the conquered people in subjection. 

In the seven years that preceded Alexander's invasion of India, he had 
effectually subdued the countries that compose the modern Turkey in 
Asia, Persia, Egypt, and Bokhara. He resolved next to extend his con- 
quests to the shores of the Indian Ocean; his maxim being that “ the toils 
of a hero should be limited only by the failure of objects worthy of them; 
and the bounds which he desigued for his empire were to be those which 
God had made the bounds of the earth.’’* 

It is just, also, to believe, that nobler purposes than those of mere mili- 
tary ambition combined in urging him ou to campaigns beyond the moun- 
tain barriers of Bokhara. Comprebensive schemes of commerce and 
geueral civilisation distinguish him from the vulgar herd of conquerors. 
At the very time when he founded Alexandria in Egypt, his gevius may 





*His address to his army during the Indian campaign, in Arrian, lib. v. sec. 26 








have contemplated the annexation of India to his amet and he may 
have foreseen the channel of commanication by the Sea and the Nile, 
for the traffic which was to connect India with Europe, and for which 
the city of his creation was to become the chosen emporium. 

The winter of the year 328 3.c. was by Alexander in Bactria, 
near the city now called Balkh; and here he diligently collected and or- 
gauised his forces for his Indian enterprise. He had caused large num- 
bers ofthe hardiest races of his new Asiatic subjects to be carefully 
trained aud equipped in the European discipline and arms:t thus pre- 
ceding us in the policy by which we have been enabled to raise out of 
our Orieutal possessions a numerous, a brave, and an eminently loyal na- 
tive army. He also summoned large bodies of irregular horse from the 
warlike tribes of Central Asia, which he had forced to acknowledge his 
supremacy. His European infantry and cavalry formed the pith of his 
army, which is reckoned altogether to have been about 120,000 strong. 
[tis curious to read of the reform which Alexander introduced in the bag- 
gage department at this period, and how he personally set the example of 
getting rid of all supertiuous luxuries. Sir Charles Napier has a high au- 
thority for the sumptuary laws which he has recently advocated in the 
management of Indian armies, so as to prevent them trom being “ cum- 
brous and awkward in movement.’’t 

The winter in the elevated region of Balkh is long and ‘severe; and it 
was not uutil the spring was considerably advanced that the mountain 
rvads trom Bactria across the Hiudoo Koosh, into the western parts of 
Caubul, were practicable for so large an army. And when the passage 
was effected, Alexander, instead of wheeling to the left and attempting 
to penetrate at once into India through the north-western extremity of 
the Caubul territory, resolved first to secure his rear by a thorough con- 
quest of the country of the modern Affghans; a country abounding then, 
as now, in fierce and warlike tribes, which it would have been in the 
highest degree imprudeat to leave unsubdued behind him. 

Alexander’s campaigu in Afighanistan, which occupied about the 
months of Apriland May, 327 s.c., hasan interest for English readers ; 
but the subject is a paintul one. The successful inroad of General Pol- 
lock’s force into that country in 1842 has no more effaced the sorrow and 
shame of England for our unsuccessful invasion, and the destruction of 
Elphinstone’s army, than the transient victories of Ventidius effaced from 
the minds of the Romans their sense of the disaster and disgrace which 
their country underwent, when Crassus and his legions were slaughtered 
by the Parthians. Passing, therefore, over the details of the marches and 
battles by which the Macedonians accomplished a task which has baffled 
us, we resume our survey of Alexander’s operations at Peucaleotis, the 
modern Attock, where, early in June, 327 Bc. he reunited the various 
celumns of his army, which had been engaged in the conquest of southern 
and central Affghanistan, and which now marched up to Attock through 
the Bolan and Ghuree Passes, and along the right bank of the river Indus. 
Attock has in all ages been the usual place for cressing the Indus between 
the Caubul country and the Panjaub. But before passing the river, 
Alexander turned back and captured first Embolima, a city on the site 
of the modern Peshawur, and then the rock Aornos, which seems clearly 
to have been a hill-fortress commanding the celebrated Khyber Pass. 

Having thus carefully and scientifically secured the base of his opera- 
tions, the Macedonian general crossed the Indus with his army at the very 
spot where our victorious troops hurried across that river on the 17th of 
last March, in pursuit of the Affghan auxiliaries of Shere Singh. The 
petty sovereign of the district immediately eastward of the Indus had 
eagerly sought Alexander’s favour, and became his submissive ally be- 
fore the Macedonian arms had appeared upon the other bank. But east- 
ward of the second of the Five Rivers, which was called by the Greeks 
the Hydaspes, and now is named the Jhelum, a powerful and high-spirit- 
ed monarch, whose ambition was the dread of his Indian neighbours, 
was mustering the resources of his kingdom for a resolute resistance 
against the invaders from the far West, and their treacherous native con- 
federates. 

King Porus, the only antagonist who gave Alexander 

The stern joy that warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel. * 
was no rash military adventurer, no despot credulous of flattery, and 
blindly confident in the numbers and pomp of his armies. Wary, as well 
as bold, while he rejected with contemptuous pride the Macedonian sum- 
mons to submit, he neglected no advantage of position; and assembling 
his best troops on the eastern bank of the Hydaspes, he there awaited the 
invaders behiad the formidable natural barrier which his native river sup- 
plied. His station seems to have been close to the position occupied by 
Shere Singh before the battle uf Chillianwallah; but the European foe 
whom Porus expected was marching from the north-west, whereas our 
troops moved upon the Sikhs from the south-east; so that the respec- 
tive Asiatic aud European hosts faced each otherin the ancient engage- 
ment in relative directions exactly the reverse of those in which they en- 
countered in the recent battle. 

The route from Attock to the nearest passage of the Hydaspes, seems 
to have been the same inancient as in modern times. Alexander marched 
by Rotas along the same road over which our troops have just chased 
back the confederetes of the Sikhs. On reaching the right bank of the 
Hydaspes, Alexander saw before hima broad and deep expanse of water, 
swollen into a torrent at that season of the year by the melting of the 
mountain snows near its sources, and offering neither bridge nor ford for 
the passage of asingle soldier. On the opposite bank stood arrayed the 
army of Porus, commanding even the admiratioa of the Macedonian vete- 
rans by its good order, and the evident discipline of the troops; strong in 
war-chariots, and still more formidable to the Europeans by the 200 war- 
elephants, which were drawn up like a chain of moving fortifications 
along its front.t Napoleon has truly said, that the passage of a great 
river in war is one of the severest tests of a general’s skill; and seldom 
has more consummate generalship been exercised than Alexander dis- 
played at this crisis. There is, indeed, a strong resemblance between the 
passage of the Hydaspes by Alexander, and the celebrated passage of the 
Danube by Napoleon himself before the battle of Wagram. And proba- 
bly tke similarity is not altogether accidental ; for Napoleon deeply 
studied the military history of the Greek conqueror; and the thought of 
Alexanders manceuvre against Porus must have been present to his mind 
when, on the memorable June 4th, 1808, he completely baffled the Aus- 
trians, who were drawn up near Aspern to oppose his landing, and trans- 
ferred an army of 180,000 men from Lobau to the left shore of the Dan- 
ube in the course of a single night. 

Encamping opposite the enemy, and ostentatiously collecting a con- 
siderabie number of boats and skins for rafts, Alexander made his de- 
monstrations as if he intended to force a passage across the river directly 
in front of Porus’s position; as Napoleon led the Austrians to believe 
that he intended to force his way acrgss the Danube from the north end 
of Lobau in front of their position at Aspern, But Alexander had ob- 
served, that, about fifteen miles higher up, the stream was intersected by 
a large woody island, and that the shores on each side of the river were 
at that point thickly clothed with jungle, so as to give opportunities for 
masking the movements of troops and stores. Here, on the right bank, 
he secretly prepared boats and rafts, and, leaving one of his generals with 
a detachment of his infantry to threaten the passage of the river from the 
camp, and to detain the enemy as long as possible opposite to him, Alex 
ander marched rapidly out of the enemy’s sight, with most of his cavalry 
and severe! picked brigades of foot, to where the flotilla was ready op- 
posite the island. As soon as the darkness had closed in, the embarka- 
tion began; and Alexander’s own galley leading the way, they pulled 
round the island which had rere to screen their preparations, and 
pushed rapidly for the eastern bank. A thunderstorm, with heavy rain, 
aided them for the purposes of concealment, more than it impeded their 
progress. And it is remarkable that the same phenomena of heavy rain 
and thunder should have occurred on the night when Napoleon and his 
army were crossing from Lobau to the Marchfeldt, not at the point where 
the Austrians were expecting them, but ata spot some miles distant, op- 
posite to Enzendorf, at which the French emperor had secretly collected 
the means of transport, while the precautions of his antagonists were 
solely directed to prevent bis crossing the Danube at Aspern. 

Before break of day the Macedonian king had safely disembarked and 
drawn up on the eastern shore of the Hydaspes a foree which Arrian, 
from the memoirs of his generals, estimated at about 6000 foot, and 5000 
horse. .It is, however, probable, that the Macedonian military writers 
particularised only the regular European troops ; and as it is certain that 
Alexander took with him large numbers of his ligh*-armed native foot, 
and irregular vative horse, when be passed the river, we may fairly reck- 
on that he had under him about 15,000 or 16,000 troops, when he com- 
menced his march down the left side of the Jhelum against the flank of 
Porus’s position. A detachment of Indian cavalry which had hurried 
forward to meet him on the first alarm of his landing was soon routed ; 
and Alexander pressed onward with the whole body of his cavalry, ia 
the expectation that Porus’s troops would not wait to encounter him. 





t Plutarch, Vit. Alec. M. sec. 57. t Ibid. 

* “Ttaque Alexander, contemplatus et regem et agmen Indorum: ‘Tandem, in- 
quit, ‘par animo meo periculum video.’"—Q. Curt. viii.c. 14. 

t Q. Curt. lib. vill. c, 14, 
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He made, however, his archers and infantry follow, so as to be ready to 
— the horse if the enemy stood firm. . 
e Indian monarch shewed in this crisis no want of spirit or of skill. 
As soon as the intelligence was certain that Alexander had crossed to 
the left bank, and was there commanding in person, Porus saw that it 
was there that the decisive encounter must take place; and leaving only a 
detachment of his army to keep Craterus in check, and, if possible, to pre- 
vent him from passing the river, Porus marched in person with the bulk 
of his army to meet the Macedonian king. The European generals reck- 
oned the force which Porus led against them at 4000 cavalry, 300 war 
chariots, 200 elephants, and about 30,000 foot. The arms and equip- 
ment of these last must have been far inferior to those of the regular Eu- 
ropean infantry. The Oriental foot soldier of those ages went into close 
action with only scimitar and buckler, which were ill-adapted to com- 
pete with the long spears, and the full defensive armour, accoutred with 
which the Macedonian and Greek phalanges advanced in close order 
against anenemy. But although thus compelled to leave the shelter of 
the river and his entrenchments, and to join battle on an open space of 
ground along the eastern shore, which the heavy rains had made disad- 
vantageous for the elephants and chariots, though not too swampy for light 
cavalry, Porus made a gallant resistance against the superior discipline 
of hisadversary. Alexander was decidedly the strongest in horse; and 
instead of a rash assault on the elephants aud masses of infantry in the 
Indian centre, he kept his own brigades of foot out of action for some 
time, while he drove back the Indian horsemen with his own cavalry, 
and then wheeling upon Porus’s left fauk and rear, soon created some un- 
steadiness in the main body of the enemy. Alexander now directed his 
ines of infantry to advance upon the Indian centre; not coming tu close 
quarters, but keeping 4" incessant volleys of javelins, with which he had 
urposely supplied the heavy infantry of his phalanx for this engagement 
be effect of this sustained shower of missiles was to keep olf the ele- 
phants, and to disable most of their riders; but some of these formidable 
animals pressed forward against the phalanx, and wherever au elephant 
charged, he trampled down the spears like reeds, and broke through the 
firmest array of the Macedonian veterans. The greater number, how- 
ever, of the elephants, deprived of their riders, and scared by the wounds 
which they encountered in moving towards the Greek ranks, rushed furi- 
ously back on their own army, and spread disorder and ruin among its 
lines. The Macedonian cavalry now redoubled their charges in flank 
and rear; and the phalanx itself, abandoning the war of missiles, and as- 
suming its proper formation with closed shields and levelled spears, 
plunged in irresistible celumn into the reeling masses of the enemy. Cra- 
terus had now crossed the river, and came up witb fresh troops upon the 
Indian rear; and their whole host was soon utterly and irretrievably rout- 
ed with heavy slaughter, and the capture of their brave king, who, after 
doing all that a general and a soldier could do, yielded at last to the supe- 
rior genius and superior destiny of his great assailant. 

When we observe the skill and caution with which Alexander handled 
his troops, employing each arm at the right moment, and not before the 
right moment, there seems no reasun to doubt the reports of his officers, 
which Arrian copied, in stating the Macedonian loss at only 300 killed in 
the action. When we compare this with the butchery in our owa ranks 
at Chillianwallah, and remember the blindfuld temerity with which our 
men were flung upon the batteries of our Asiatic foes in that action, we 
certainly feel the injustice that has been done to Alexander by rhetori- 
cians and rhymers, who have loved to describe him as a mere hot-headed, 
pugnacious madman. Of the two European generals who have fought ou 
the Hydaspes, Alexander is clearly not the one to whom such epithets are 
most applicable. Not that we would use them in speaking of Lord 
Gough. The brilliant generalship which our own veteran commander 
displayed in his crowning victory at Goodjerat, may well make us forget 
the preponderance of valour over discretion in the charges upon the 
same enemy, which he ordered and which he led at Chillianwallah. At 
Goodjerat, Lord Gough had a comparative superiority in artillery over the 
Sikhs, analogous to that which Alexander had in cavalry over the Indians 
onthe Hydaspes. At oodjerat, Lord Gough, like Alexander, employed 
exclusively the arm of war in which he was superior, until he had shaken 
the enemy’s formation, and was able to bring his infantry forward with- 
out exposing them to bootless carnage. Let Goodjerat, then, be remem- 
bered when Lord Gough’s skill is questioned. His bravery none have 
dared todoubt. To judge a general by his best-fought fields, and not 
merely by one or two actions that are open to military criticisms, is the 





usual standard ; and the attempt to make an exception in Lord Gough's 
case is as unreasonable as itis illiberal. What would be Napoleon’s mil- 
itary fame, if we confined ourselves to dwelling upon his obstinacy in 
lavishing the lives of his men in a series of utterly hopeless attacks 
ps pes Acre during the last week of the siege, or on his wanton exposure 
of his columns to the enemy’s batteries at Lodi and Arcola in storming 
positions which might have been at once turned with comparative safety ! 
What would be thought of the military critic who, when questioned re- 
specting Cesar, should recapitulate and comment on the great Roman’s 
rashness at Alexandria, or describe the sanguinary repulse which his le- 
gions sustained when he hastily led them against the fortification of Ger- 
govia? Our own great Duke is the sole commander in whose military 
career no blot can be traced. We assert this in no spirit of national par- 
tiality; for we merely echo the opinion of one who was not an English- 
man, and who is the very highest of historical agthorities. Niebuhr, af- 
ter referring to the military ‘‘blunders’’ of Mithridates, Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon, Pyrrhus, and Hannibal, uses these remarkable words :— 
“The Duke of Wellington is, 1 believe, the only general in whose con- 
duct of war we cannot discover any important mistake." Without, 
therefore, ranking Lord Gough with the Great Captain with whom he 
was trained in the Peninsular war, we may justly claim for the hero of 
Goodjerat a high place in the temple of military fame; nor need we dread 
any envious blight remaining on his Easternlaurels. Worthily does the 
coronet deck the head that has grown grey beneath the helm :— 


He won it well, and may he wear it long. 





ANOTHER AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 


Iam reminded, by a recent article in the Journal, of the single com- 
bats which in former times were wont to defile the green turf of my 
native island. Of course I need not name that island: the two simple 
ideas of “ fighting” and “ green” will infallibly suggest to the least logi- 
cal intellect in Great Britain a compound oue representing the locality 
intended. But although the progress of civilisation in my cowntry has 
through many painful causes, been wolally retarded, yet there is some 
comfort in reflecting that the enormity of duelling may now be classed 
among the things that “ have been, and are not.” I will, however, for 
the amusement of my readers, relate the history of an affair of honour 
which took place ina district of Munster some sixty or seventy years 


0. 

Albeit a wild locality, so faras the natural features of the landscape 
were concerned, yet the vicinity of Barnagore, as, for the double reason 
of concealment and euphony, I shall call it, was a tolerably peaceable 

lace, viewed with respect to its inhabitants. Barring the occasional 
Soutng of a tithe-proctor, or ducking of a sheriff’s officer, the country 
for miles around the village which gave it a name was singularly tree 
from agrarian outrage. The land was divided into moderately-sized es- 
tates, each supporting the hospitable mansion of a country gentleman, 
with his good-natured wife, aud their handsome rollicking progeny. 
During a long series of years various intermarriages had taken place be- 
tween the several families; so that, at the time I write of, there was 
scarcely an individual of uote in the country who could not claim cousin- 
ship with each and every one of his neighbours. One gentleman there 
was, however, who was wholly unconnected with the magnates of the 
district. He wasa Mr. Fooks, a rich old bachelor residing in a very 

retty cottage close to the boundary hedge of a large estate which had 
fin for some time unoccupied. The dwelling of Mr. Fooks stood in the 
midst of a beautifully cultivated pleasure- ground, a wilderness of 
sweets, where the emerald turf of the lawn was soft, and rich, and smi- 
ling, as though it lay in the heart of England’s sunny Hampshire. A 
kind man was Mr. Fooks; beloved by the squires, with whom he never 
quarrelled, when, in the heat of the chase, following the hounds in full 
cry after Reynard, they trampled his harvest-fields. He was beloved by 
them, I say, notwithstanding his uniform desertion of the dining-room 
after the first magnum of claret had gone its rounds; a grievousderelic- 
tion from the rules of good-fellowship, which would not have been easily 
pardoned in any one else; but Mr. Fooks was a privileged man, and, as 
the ladies were wont to remark, “it was really a comtort to feel sure 
of having one gentleman steady on his legs in the drawing-room, so that 
one might venture to give him a cup of coffee without the chance of ha- 
ving half of it spilled on one’s best satin.” 


With the young people he was an especial favourite. No better part- 


nerin “Sir Roger de Coverley,” or merrier opponent in the game of 


“ Matrimony,” could be found in the entire county ; while his skill in 
making “ hurleys,” for the boys, and carving wooden babies for the girls, 











* Niebubr's Roman History, vol. v. p. 17. 


secured for him a wide-spread popularity among the rising generation. 
By common consent he was knows in this neighbourhood as ‘+ Holy 
Fooks;” and this epithet was bestowed not in ridicule, but as a sincere 
acknowledgment ot his singularly blameless and useful life. Perhaps it 
was also meant to commemorate a peculiarity in his character—he was 
never known to fight. From the tithe-proctor, whom he hospitably en- 
tertained and regularly paid—an unprecedented line of condact, which 
caused that much-enduring man to exclaim, “ Sure Barnagore would be 
a heaven upon earth if every man in it was like Holy Fooks’’—from the 
tithe-proctor down to the urchins whom he often caught snaring hares or 
cutting sticks in his wood, he never abused or quarrelled with any one. 

Yet Holy Fooks was no coward; that the poor widow at the mill 
could testify, whose fair-haired boy he saved from drowning by jumping 
into the mill-pond at the imminent risk of his life. And when ‘Tom Ma- 
loney’s house was barned, who bat Holy Fooks could be found to tread 
the falling floor; and while with one hand clinging to the blackened 
rafters, with the other to seize in succession three children, and hand 
them safely to those outside? Mr. Fooks, in short, was that, I grieve to 
say, anomalous character in Ireland—a brave good man who would not 
fight! 

“The estate which bounded his had lain, I have said for some time un- 
occupied ; but at length a tenant for it appeared in the person of a pro- 
fessed duellist from ‘lipperary, who, having made even that fiery locality 
too hot to hold him, and possessing as much money as impudence, re- 
solved to settle at Barnagore, and break fresh ground among its quiet in- 
habitants. Tom Magenuis, for such was his name, had not been long 
settled in his new residence ere he managed to establish several “‘ very 
pretty quarrels” with his neighbours. He was an unerring shot, seldom 
tailing to kill his man at any number of paces, and was as prone to take 
offence as the infamous Fighting Fitzgerald, He challenged one young 
gentleman for accidentally touching him with his whip as they were 
leaping together across a stream while following the hounds. All at- 
tempts at a reconciliation were rejected by the scornful bully: they met ; 
and an hour atterwards a fine lad, the hope of his house, was carried home 
a lifeless corpse. 

The neighbouring gentlemen tried to send Magennis to ‘‘ Coventry,” 
but it would not du; he was a man of good family, and contrived to 
maintain his position in society literally at the point of the sword. 
Every one wished him away, but who was to “ bell the cat ?”’ 

It happened that asmall tield belonging to Mr. Fonks lay next the up- 
per corner of Magennis’s lawn, to which the latter wished to have it 
annexed; he accordingly wrote a letter, couched im a very high and 
mighty style, requiring his pacific neighbour to sell him the piece of 
ground in question. A polite reply in the negative was returned; and 
Magennis, boiling with rage at kaving his will opposed, hastened to seek 
an interview with Mr. Fooks. He found that gentleman seated in his 
pleasant parlour surrounded by his books; and after the first salutations 
had passed, Magennis began abruptly :— 

“Mr. Fooks, am I to understand from your letter that you refuse to let 
me have the lawn field ?”’ . 

“ Certainly, sir: I have no intention whatever of parting with it.” 

“ But I tell you I want it, and have it I will.’’ 

“ T should be sorry,” said Mr. Fooks mildly, “to disoblige a neigh- 
bour; but [am sure Mr. Magennis will see the impropriety of prees- 
ing the matter further, when I repeat that I am quite determined not 
to sell the field.” 

“You wont sell it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then,” said Magennis with a fearful imprecation, ‘if you don’t give 
me the field, you shall give me satisfaction; and maybe I’il find your 
‘heirs, executors, administrators, and assigus’ easier to deal with than 
yourself.” 

A quiet smile passed over the countenance of Fooks. 

** Do you mean, Mr. Magennis, that you wish me to fight a duel ?” 

“ Certainly : name your friend, and [’ll send mine to meet him.” 

‘‘T am not much versed in these matters,” said Fooks; ‘ but I believe, 
as a challenged party, | have a right to select the weapons and the place 
of meeting?” 

“Oh, certainly ; nothing can be fairer. Choose what you like, my 
boy: the sooner the better.” And the bully rubbed his hands with de- 
light at the prospect of slaying another man. 

“Then,” said Mr. Fooks, ‘1 wish to dispense entirely with seconds, to 
fight on horseback, and to arrange tha teach of us can come armed with 
whatever weapons we may choose. Let the place of meeting be the 
wide common between the school-house and the mili; the time twelve 
o’clock to-morrow ; and let him who is first driven off the field be de- 
clared vanquished.” 

“Queer arrangements as ever I heard,” said Magennis. “Why, my 
good fellow, don’t you know that if come armed with a long sword, 
and mounted on my hunter Highflyer, I'll ride you down and spit you 
like a lark before you can say Jack Robinson? However, that’s your 
look out, and not mine; so of course i agree to what you propose, and 
have the honour to wish you a very good-morning.” 

He then walked away, marvelling much at the coolness of his antagon- 
ist, and thinking what fun he would have on the morrow. Every one he 
met was told of the jest, and invited to witness the combat. Great was 
the consternation caused by the news throughout Barnagore. 

“To think,” said Mr. Penrose, one of the chief landed proprietors, 
“that our own honest Holy Fooks, who would not willingly offend a 
worm, is to be slaughtered by this scoundrel: it mustn’t be. I'll go to 
him, and offer to fight him in his stead.” 

Accordingly, he repaired to the dwelling of Fooks, and found that gen- 
tleman as tranquilly occupied with his books as when he was visited by 
Magenuis in the morning. 

“A bad business this, Fooks,” said Mr. Penrose; ‘‘a very bad busi- 
ness. Why, man, rather than you should meet Magennis, I'll fight the 
rascal myself.” 

“‘ Thank you, my friend,” replied Mr. Fooks: ‘I fee] most grateful for 
your kindness; but since Mr. Magennis has chosen to take causeless of- 
tence, I am resolved to give him the meeting he desires. Perhaps,” he 
added, smiling, “ the result may be better than you expect.” 

“Oh, my dear Fooks,” said his friend, ‘don’t, I beseech you, build on 
that. The fellow is a regular assassin, and if he had his deserts, would 
long since have gained promotion at the havgman’s hands. However, 
there will be a score or two of your triends on the ground to see fair 
play, and have satisfaction from him for your death.” 

With this somhat equivocal piece of consolation, and a hearty shake of 
the hand, Mr. Penrose took leave of his friend, who, during the remain- 
der of the day, stayed within doors, and declined seeing any visitors. Ou 
the following morning a large concourse otf people, including, indeed, 
nearly every inhabitant of the parish, assembled on the common to wit. 
ness the approaching combat. Long and loud were the lamentations of 
the poorer people, who had experienced much kindness from Mr. Fooks, 
atthe fate which awaited him; while the deepened tones and darkened 
looks of the gentlemen testified their sympathy with him and their abhor. 
rence of his antagonist. Precisely at twelve o'clock Magennis appeared on 
the field, mounted on a splendid blood horse: a dagger was stuck in his 
belt, and he brandished an enormous two-edged sword inhis hand. He cast 
a scornful glance dround, and not seeing his opponent, exclaimed, with- 
out addressing any one in particular, “ 1 thought the cowardly fool would 
be afraid to meet me; but if he sneaks away, perhaps one of his friends 
(with a sarcastic emphasis) wil! take his place.” 

“ Here he comes himself!’ cried a boy, throwing up his hat, and 
a general cheer announced the approach of Holy Fooks. 

He advanced rapidly, mounted on a Kerry pony of so diminutive asize, 
that its rider’s feet were but little raised above the ground. He was com- 
pletely enveloped in an ample crimson dressing gown, which waved and 
flaunted in the breeze after asingularfashion. In his right hand he bore 
something which had the appearauce of a very long lance; but which, 
having both extremities cuvered by the extended folds of the dressing- 
gown, was not as yet clearly visible. With his left hand he shook the 
bridle, and urged his tiny steed towards the spot where stood the aston- 
ished Magennis. 

Whatever the latter gentleman may have thought of Mr. Fooks's cos- 
tume, his mettled horse seemed to have formed his own private opinion 
on the subject; forno sooner did the gaudy dressing-gown flaunt beneath 
his eyes, than he started, shied, and began to prance in a manner which 
caused his rider toexclaim, with an expletive too forcible for transcription, 
What's the meaning of this buffoonery ? Come on, and meet me like a 
man.” 

“Always happy to oblige afriend,” said Mr. Fooks; and suddenly 
throwing back the offensive garment,he raised his weapon, and shook it ful! 
in the face of his adversary. It was along slender pole, having at one 
end a distended blader containing some dried peas. A fearful thing it 
looked in the eyes of Highflyer; and so appalling to his ears was tho 
rattling noise it made, that despite the furious efforts of bis master, he fairly 
bolted, turned tail, and gallopped at full speed across the common. After 
him rode Fooks, shaking his rattle and shouting, ‘‘ Come back, Mr. Ma- 
gennis! come back ! ‘tis ashame for you, man, to be afraid of a dressing- 
gown and achild’s rattle!” 











But faster and faster flew the affrighted horse, bearing hie enraged 
master beyond the sound of the inextinguishable laughter which hatled 
his defeat and the blood!ess triumph of Holy Fooks. The bully had not 
courage to return to the country and brave the merciless ridicule which 
awaited him. He disposed of his property, and retired to England where 
he was compelled to live in peace as his neighbours soon learned to ap- 
preciate him, and declined to indulge his propensity for fighting. Yet the 
few persons who continued to associate vith Mr. Magennis were often 
puzzled to account for the transport of rage which possessed him when. 
ever the slightest allusion happened to be made in his presence to 
dried peas,Kerry ponies, or crimson dressing gowns.—Chambers’s Journal, 





TRIBUTES TO MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


As friends must be torn by Fate from the embrace of individuals, and 
what was affection be subdued iuto memory, so is it decreed that celebra. 
ted characters must pass from time to time from before the eyes of the 
community they had shed a lustre upon, leaving in place ot the gladden- 
ing influence of their presence a void, occupied only by the melancholy 
satisfaction that at least the honoured name belongs to its permanent 
history. 

Maria Edgeworth is no more, At this period of the month we have not 
time to enlarge uponan announcement, which indeed isin itself sure to 
arrest public attention without any comment of ours. English literature 
claims the calamity as her own, and will find a voice wherever its influ- 
ence reaches—aud where does it not reach !—throughout the civilized 
world. Our part is a more peculiar one—a more paintul and difficult one, 
too, than any mere formal panegyric: we have to mourn, on the part of 
Ireland, the loss of its brightest literary ornament. 

In the brillianey of her more extended works, the true grounds of this 
gifted lady’s fame are apt to be lost sight of. As in the case of a desul- 
tory aud inconsistent though eminent legal philosopher of our time, the 
less-observed and humbler achievement of cheapening knowledge, and 
cones that illustrious guest to doors she would not have previously con- 
descended to visit, will form with posterity the true foundation of his 
greatness; so, inestimating Miss Edgeworth’s services to literature, we 
ought to do what future generations will do, and make it her title to the 
place she is destined to hold in public estimation that, with a very few 
exceptions, she it was who first brought the rational morality and exal- 
ted sensibilities of maturer lifeto a level with the comprehension of child. 
hood, forestalling the teaching of schools and colleges in this respect by 
the power of combining ethics with entertainment, suited to attract the 
young, and teaching the language of truth and virtue, in its alphabet. 

That she was a highly successful novelist when that field was less trod. 
den than it is now, is inferior praise to this; and we have ever held that 
the lessons of morality, which all her writings aimed at conveying, were 
then most conspicuous and most conducive to human benefit when they 
cast off, as it were, the gravity and reserve of society, and introduced 
themselves, in sportive guise, as the playthings and companions of the 
nursery. 

If we are to measure the importance of literary efforts by the effect they 
produce, the influence they exercise, and the changes they work, then, in 
other departments as well as this, Miss Edgeworth stands eminently con 
spicuous. The tone of thought and feeling of the generation now already 
passing its maturity, has bee& moulded unquestionably to an appreciable 
extent on her educational works ; but when we recollect that to her ear- 
tier novels Scott confessed himself indebted for the idea of a first illustrating 
thecharacter and scenes of his own country by means of popular tales, we 
shall see to how large an extent that one intellect has made the world its deb- 
tor. Indeed, it is one of the circumstances which enhance the interest 
creative talent is ever invested with, that itoperates beyond itsell, as 1 
were, developing powers and originating actions lying without the orbit 
of its own career. 

On tne young the effect of Miss Edgeworth’s writings was striking 
The wisdom derived from them was not, as Lady Mary Wortley Monta 
gue has expressed it, the 
“ Slow product of laborious years ;” 
the operation was going on every hour; we could see precepts reduced, 
before our eyes, to practice ; and the tender mind becoming visibly im- 
pressed with those patterns which, falling witbin the grander outline of 
Christianity, serve to fill up the details of the human character, and blend 
the whole into one chaste ard harmonious design. Within many a family 
circle we can imagine the event we are now recording to fall as a sensible 
blow, and can fancy the eye, bent over the favourite page, to be dimmed 
with a tear, which, dropping on the familiar words, consecrates them 
from thenceforth a sacred memory in the youthful heart. 

But we are straying beyond our limits. This distinguished lady has 
passed from amongst us. ‘To all except the few who enjoyed the inesti- 
mable advantage of her friendship and acquaintance, she lives in her in- 
fluences alone. In these, she still survives—she exists for every one % 
long as they continue to peruse her writings with delight and profit. In 
the increased power she affords to one class of self-instruction, and to 
another of disciplining the minds under their charge, slie stands beside 
them an ever-present good. Being dead, she speaketh. 

To that favoured few, alas! her loss 1s less easily repaired. For many 
years, she had, itis true, secluded herself within the ancestral groves ot 
Edgeworthstown, from which of Jate, she rarely emerged, except when 
she lent herself to the affectionate importunities of her own immediate 
family : but she continued to the last to keep herself in communion witi 
the great world without by means of constant and unrestrained corres 
pondence with a circle of friends, including some of the most gifted 
eminentiadividuals in Great Britain and America, statesmen and ph 
phers as well as authors. These friends can best testify to the justice ol 
this encominm—they can witness to the freshness of heart, retained to 
the verge of extreme old age, and surviving notonly the common assaults 
of time, but the attacks of more than one severe Gomestic bereavemen. 
They best can exonerate the writer, when he speaks of the keen and at 
fectionate sensibilities beating as strong within her bosom up to the st 
preme hour, as when they instigated the happiest effusions of her fancy, 
and attracted the most urdent admiration of society. They know that no! 
a feeling flagged —not an energy failed. Alive to everything around her 
and responding to every exalted and humane emotion, she inight be sau 
to partake of that comprehensive philanthropy, the expression of whici 
earned for the dramatist of old the plaudits ot assembled Rome. Nothing 
was loreign from her affections, except what was unworthy of them ; aud 
she retained to the terminationof her existence that power, generals 
judged to be the exclusive characteristic of youth, of admitting new inter 
ests into the companionship of old ones, and of allowing the heart to war 
for a cause, or an individual, the meridian of her life was a stranger to. 

It is fortunate that these qualities are known as they are by so muy 
friends and connexions competent to give the world the beuefit of a pel 
sonal narrative. We should otherwise have feared lest the unostentativus 
humility of Miss Edgeworth’s private virtues shonld cause them to be 
overlooked, or overborne rather, in the current of her literary history. 

Nor can we, in our editorial capacity, be sugpected of being influenced 
by any undue bias. In her views respecting the relative publishing 
claims and capabilities of England and Ireland, many of our renders are 
aware that she differed from us very widely. Her sentiments—dare we 
call them prejudices ?—were all in favour of the metropolitan centre. 58° 
considered London the natural soil of Irish as well as English literary e" 
terprise, and felt little interest in promoting any local rivalry. W hil»: 
like Moore, she wasinspired with a traly patriotic regard for her nat 
laud, and, like him, shed a lustre upon it by the brightness of her geu'* 
—like him, too, she was an English writer born in Ireland, and connect? 
her literary existence exclusively with the sister country. 

She is gone from amongstus. She hasdone much good that the wor K 
knows of—much that it may yet know of—and much that it will neve! 
know of, Instances will spring to many an affectionate memory. They 
throng to one breast which might seize the tempting opportunity of di 
charging the burdenof gratitude that weighs upon it. But unfortunate’ 
the same feelings towards that revered friend which prompt the tongue . 
utterance, restrain the expression of acknowledgments that might hav 
done yiolence to thesensitive delicacy of her nature. It more redouu¢ 
to the honour of the dead, and profit of the living, to have it kuown, = 
one of the last acts of government bounty extended to native literary 
merit, was influenced in no small degree by the ardent and disinterest 
eloquence of this true-hearted Irishwoman. ‘ wl 

Maria Edgeworth is no more. This is but a hasty offering cast upon lM 
hearse. Around her urn will twine more costly wreaths, but there ne 
be none presented with truer respect or more heartfelt devotion. — Du 
University Magazine. 








Among the latest news from Ireland comes the announcement of the 
death of onerich in honours. Of Maria Edgeworth it may well be sail 
even more emphatically than of her sister-novelist, Miss Burney—'"" 
she lived to become a classic. Her decease in her 83d or 84th yea! ; . 
hardly be felt as ashock in the world of letters, though it bereaves “ 
home circle of one whose many days were but so many graces—s? 
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tively unimpaired did her powers of giving and of receiving pleasure and 
instruction remain till a very late period of her existence. h 

The story of Miss Edgeworth’s life was some years since told by her- 
self in her memoir of her father. She was born in England—the augh- 
ter of Mr. Richard Lovell Edgeworth, by the first of that gentleman's 
four wives—and had reached the age of 13 ers she became an Irish resi- 
dent. Fifty years or more have elapsed siuce her Castle Rackrent—the 
precarsor of a copious series of tales, national, moral, aud fashionable, 
(never romantic )—at once established ber in the first class of novelists, 
as a shrewd observer of manners, a warm-hearted atherer of national 
humoars, and a resolute upholder of good morals in fiction. Before her 
Irish stories appeared, nothing of their kind—so complete, so relishing, 
so familiar yet never vulgar, so humorous yet not without pathos—had 
been tendered to the public. Their effect was great, not merely on the 
world of readers, but on the worid of writers and politicians also. Bir 
Walter Scott assures us that when he began his Scottish novels it was 
with the thought of emulating Miss Edgeworth; while Mr. O'Connell at 
a later period (if we are to credit Mr. O'Neill Daunt) expressed substan- 
tial dissatisfaction because ose having so much influence had not served 
her country as he thought poor Ireland could alone be served—by agita- 
tion. Prudence will allay, rarely raise, storms; and Prudence was ever 
at hand when Maria Edgeworth (to use Scott’s phrase) ‘pulled out thecon- 
juring wand with which she worked so many marvels.” Herein lay her 
strength, and herein also some ai gument for cavil and reservation oa the 
part of those who love nothing which is not romantic. “Her extraor- 
dinary merit,” happily says Sir. James Mackintosh, * both as a moralist 
and as a woman of genius, consists iu her having selected a class of vir- 
tues far more difficult to treat as the subject of fiction than others, and 
which had therefure been left by former writers to ber.” ' 

To offer a complete list of Miss Edgeworth’s fictions—closed, in 1834, 
by her charming aud carefully wrought Helen—would be superflaous ; 
but we may single out as three masterpieces, evincing the great variety 
of her powers, Vivian, T'o Morrow, and The Absentee. Generally, Miss 
Edgeworth was happier in the short than in the long story. She managed 
satire with a delicate and firm hand, as her Modern Griselda attes's. She 
was reserved rather than exuberant in her pathos. She could give her 
characters play and briiliaucy when these were demanded. as in * Lady 
Delacour;” she could work out the rise, progress, aud consequences of 
a fuible (as in Almeria) with unflinching consistency. Her dialogue is 
excellent ; her styleis in places too solicitously laboured, but it is always 
characteristic, yielding specimens of that pure and terse language which 
so many contemporary novelists seem to avoid on the maid-servant’s idea 
that “ plain English” is ungenteel. Her tales are singularly rich in allu- 
sion and anecdote, In short, they indicate intellectual mastery and cul 
tivation of no common order. Miss Edgeworth has herself confessed the 
care with which they were wrought. They owed much to her father’s 
supervision; bat this, ware assured by her, was confined to the pruning 
of redundancies. In connexion with Mr. Edgeworth the Essay on Irish 
Bulls was written ; also the treatise on Practical Education. The latter, 
some years after its publication, was disclaimed by its authors, as having 
expounded a system which, in place of being practical, proved virtually 
impracticable. This brings us to speak of that large and important sec- 
tiou of Maria Edgeworth’s writings—her stories for children. Here, as 
elsewhere, she was “nothing if not prudential ;” and yet who has ever 
succeeded in captivating the tancy and attention of the young as her Ro- 
samonds and Lucys have done? In her hands the smallest incident rivet- 
ted the eye and heart—the driest truth gained a certain grace and fresh. 
ness. We may, and we do, question some of the canons of her school ; 
but one of her tales for children is not to be laid aside unfinished, let the 
hands into which it falls be ever so didactic—ever 80 romantic. Her la- 
test literary effurt, if we mistake not, was the child’s book Orlandino, 
published a year or two since in one of the Messrs. Chambers’s series. 

If Miss Edgeworth’s long literary life was usefully employed, so also 
were her claims and services adequately acknowledged during her life 
time. Her friendships were many; her place in the world of English 
and lrish society was distinguished. Byron (little given to commending 
the women whom he did not make love to, or who did nut make love to 
him) approved her. Scott, when personally a stranger to her, addressed 
her like au old friend and a sister. There is hardly a tourist of worth or 
note who has visited Ireland for the last 56 years, without bearing testi- 
mouy to her value and vivacity as one of a large and united home circle. 
She was smali in stature, lively of address, and diffuse as a letter-writer. 
To sum up, it may be said that the changes and developments which have 
convulsed the world of imagination since Miss Edgeworth’s career of au- 
thorship began, have not shaken her from her pedestul, nor blotted out 
her name from the honourable place which it must always keep in the 
records of European fiction.—Athencum. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE FRENCH PRESIDENT'’S MESSAGE, 
Laid before the National Assembly on Wednesday, June 6, 1849. 


Gentlemen Representatives,—The Constitution obliges the President 
of the Republic to lay before you every year a statement of the general 
affairs of the country. I conform with this obligation, which allows me, 
while submitting to you the truth in all its simplicity, and facts so far as 
they are instructive, to speak to you both of my past conduct and of my 
future intentions. My election to the first magistracy of the Republic 
was the cause of hopes, all of which could not as yet be realized. To 
the very day when you are assembled within these walls the Executive 
Power has not enjoyed its constitutional prerogatives to their fall extent. 
In such a position it was difficult to take a very decided course. Never- 
theless, I remain faithful to my manifesto. Indeed, to what have I 
pledged myselt in accepting the sulfrages of the nation ? To defend so- 
ciety, so audaciously assailed, To secure a wise, great, and honourable 
Republic. To protect family, religion, and property. To promote all 
possible improvement and economy. To protect the press against ca- 
price and licentiousness. To lessen the abuses of centralization. To ef- 
face the marks of our civil discords. And fiually, with respect to foreign 
relations, to adopt a policy alike without arrogance aud without weak- 
ness. Times and circumstances have not as yet allowed me to fulfil all 
these engagements, but importaat steps have nevertheless been taken in 
this direction. The first duty of the Government was to direct all its ef- 
forts to the re-establishment of that confidence which could not be com- 
plete without a definitive power The want of security in the present, and 
of faith in the future, destroys credit, stops labour, diminishes revenue 
both public and private, renders loans impossible, and dries up the sources 
of wealth. Before confidence was restored it would have been as vain to 
have recourse to all the systems of credit as to the most revolutionary 
expedients. Abundance could not be created when fear and distrust of 
the morrow had produced sterility. Even our foreign policy could not 
rise to the level of our former power, excepting when we had restored 
at home that which constitutes the strength of uations—viz., the union of 
the citizens and fiuancial prosperity. To attain this end the Government 
could only follow a firm and resolute course, showing to all that, 
without departing from the prescriptions of law, it would adopt the most 
energetic measures for the security of society. It generally endeavoured, 
therefore, to re-establish the weight of authority by employing all its care 
in calling to public office those men whom it judged most honourable and 
competent, without regard to their political antecedents. Lest the pub- 
lic mind should be disturbed, the Government has deferred the project of 
liberating the victims of our civildiscords. At the very word “ amnesty” 
public opinion is moved in different directions, and it has feared the re- 
turn of fresa troubles. Nevertheless, I have used clemency where it has 
not been misplaced. The prisons are already open for 1,570 convicts of 
June, and the others will soon be set at liberty without any cause of ap- 
prehension to society. As for those who are condemned to the galleys by 
councils of war, some of them, who can be put on the same footing as 
political criminals, shall be placed in penitentiaries. The course we have 
adopted soon restored confidence ; business gained a new impulse; the 
savings-bauks were filled. Since the end of January the produce of the 
indirect contributions and the customs has incessantly increased ; and in 
April was nearly equal to that of the most prosperous times. The Trea- 
Sury has regained the credit of which it stood in need, and the city of 
Paris has been able to contract a loan almost at par—a negotiation which 
Teminds us of the time when confidence was most securely established. 

he petitions for sanctioning joint-stock companies (sociétés anonymes ) 

ave been multiplied; the number of patents has increased from day to 
ay ; the price of offices, the sale of all those values which have suffered 
& heavy d *preciation have gradually improved ; and, finally, in all the 
Manulacturing towas work has recommenced, aid toreiguers have again 
Visited Paris. This felicitous movement, interrupted for a moment by the 
agitation of the elections, will resume its course through the aid which 
You will afford to the Government. ’ 
: FINANCES. 

we our —— and pea mae affairs have been greatly res- 
henats 18 state of our inances is far from satisfactory, The weight of 
ous engagements contracted by the late Government has caused in 

ord mage wg the year 1848, an expenditure which has iucreased the 
ebt by 56,501,800f. additional rentes. Moreover, the extra- 





orlinary expenses caused by the February revolution have produced 
an increase of charges, which, after every compensation, amounts to 
265,498,428f. for the year 1848. In spite of the additional resources ow- 
ing to the tax of 45c., and to the loans which have been meee. 
there will be a deficit of 72,160,000f. According to the budget the 
year 1849 was to leave only a deficit of 25,000,000f., but facts have not 
agreed with calculation, and considerable changes have arisen from un- 
foreseen circumstances, New taxes, the produce of which has been 
valued at more than 90,000,000f., have not been vuted ; while, on the 
other hand, not only has the tax on salt been reduced two-thirds, but 
the revenue from the tax on letters has fallen far below the amount 
expected, and the estimated deficit will be equal to 180,000,000f. An- 
other unexpected circumstance has made our situation worse. The tax 
on liquors, the produce of which exceeds 100,000,000f., required to be 
moderated aud simplitied by a new form, which should harmonize it 
with the spirit of our institutions. An amendment added to the budget 
of 1849 has abolished it from the 1st of January, 1850, and has prohibit 
ed its re-imposition. It has, nevertheless, been necessary to restore the 
equilibriam between the receipts and expenses, and this end can only 
be attained by reducing the expenses and opening new sources of re- 
venue. This state of our finances deserve a serious consideration. What 
ought, nevertheless, to console and encourage is to set forth the ele- 
ments of strength and riches contained in our country. 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


The National Guard, which has almost everywhere shown itself ani- 
mated by a sense of its duties, comprises at prasent nearly 4,000,000 
men, 1,200,000 of whom are armed with muskets or light arms. It pos- 
sesses 50) guns. The organization of 300 battallions of disposable Na: 
tional Guards is in conformity with the decree of the 22d of last July. The 
reorganization of the Garde Mobile, which was engaged for a single year 
in 1848, has caused a reduction from 12,000 to 6,000 men, and conse- 
quently a saving of 7,000,000. 

ARMY. 


The army, always faithful to its honour and its duty, has continued by 
its firm and unflinching attitude to restrain the evil passions in the inter- 
ior, and to give abroad a just idea of our power. We have now altoge- 
ther under arms 451,000 men, and 93,754 horses. We have 16,495 guns 
of every kind, of which 13,770 are iu bronze. Our field pieces amount to 
5,139. It isto our army that Algeria owes the peace which she enjoys. 
A certain agitation has been apparent among the Arabs and the Kabyles, 
but some well concerted and well executed operations have promptly 
restored order aud security, and our influence has increased. Tho works 
of the port of Algiers, and those which are designed to improve our me- 
thods of communication, are carried ou with the activity which the ap- 
propriations of the Budget admit of. 

The state of the produce of this year shows that private colonization is 
progressing. The establishment and developement of the agricultural 
colonies are continued with zeal and perseverance. Our fleet, which 
protects our colonies and makes our flag respected in every sea, is com- 
posed—Of the active sailing fleet, comprising ten ships of the line, eight 
trigates, eighteen corvettes, twenty-four brigs, twelve transports, and 
twenty-four light vessels. Of the active steam fleet, comprising fourteen 
frigates, thirteen corvettes, and thirty-four dispatch boats. Besides the 
active fleet there are advanced ships and ships iu ordinary. This reserve 
is ready to act on the shortest notice. It is composed of ten ships of the 
line, fifteen sailing frigates, ten steam frigates, six steam corvettes, and 
six mail steamers. To man these vessels there are required 950 officers 
ofall ranks, not including cadets, and an effective of seamen not less thau 
28,500 men. No serious tnmult kas appeared in the bosom of colonial 
society, which has rested on the solid basis of civil and political equality. 
To the benefit of liberty to the blacks has been added a compensation of 
indemnity to the planters. An equitable division will prove, itis to be 
hoped, an element of peace, labour, aud prosperity. As far as it is pos- 
sible consistently with the budget of 1849, the Government hopes to 
maintain intact the naval and colonial establishments, until it can propose 
an improvement and further developement to the Legislative Assem- 
bly. 

J FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

It is the destiny of France to shake the world whenever she moves, 
and to calm it when she becomes quiet. Europe lays its repose or its 
agitation at our door. This responsibility imposes important duties upon 
us; it dominates over our situation. After the days of February the re- 
coil of our revolution was felt from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and 
my predecessorsin office refused to throw France into a war of which 
they could not see the’end. They were right. The state of civilization 
in Europe allows us to deliver one’s country to the hazards of a general 
collision only when a man has necessity and justice uumistakably on his 
side. Asecondary influence, a more or less specious political reason, are 
not enough; a nation like ours, if it does engage in a gigantic struggle, 
ought to be able to justify in the eyes of the world either the magnitude 
of its successes or that of its misfortunes. When I came to power, great 
questions were pending throughout Europe. On the banks of the Rhine, 
beyond the Alps, from Denmark to Sicily, we had ouc interests to protect, 
our influence to exert. But did this interest and this influence for being 
energetically upheld merit the chances of a European conflagration? The 
question thus put was easily answered. From this poiat of view France 
did, in all the foreign affairs which we are going to review, all that she 
could do for the interest of her allies, without, nevertheless, appealing to 
the last argument of Governments, viz. the force of arms. A year ago 
Sicily had risen against the King of Naples. England and France inter- 
fered with their fleets to stop the hostilities, which became still more 
cruel; and though England was more interested in the question than even 
France, the two admirals united to obtain from the King Ferdinand an 
amnesty for the Sicilians and a constitution which guaranteed their legis- 
lative and administrative independence. They refused. The admirals 
quitted Sicily, being forced to abandon their mediation, and soon after- 
wards the war began. The very people which had refused to accept fa- 
vourable conditions was forced to an unconditional surrender. 

A serious war broke out in the north of Italy, and when the Piedmont- 
ese army advanced to the Mincio it was thought, though but for one mo- 
ment only, that Lombardy would reconquer its independence. Discord 
proved fatal to that hope and the King of Piedmont was obliged to retreat 
within his own states. At the time of my electiun the mediation of Eng- 
land and France had been accepted by the belligerent parties. The only 
thing to be effected was to get the least disadvantageous conditions for 
Piedmont. Our part was traced out, and even prescribed. To refusa 
compliance was the inflaming a European war. Thongh Austria did not 
send any agent to Brussels, the place which was designated for the con- 
ference—tue French Government counselled Piedmunt to resist the move- 
ment which was hurrying her into war, and not to recommence a too un- 
equal conflict. This counsel was not followed, as you know; and after a 
new defeat the King of Sardinia concluded directly with Austria a free 
armistice. Although France was not responsible for this conduct, she 
could not permit Piedmont to be crushed, and from the tribune itself the 
Government declared that it would maintain the integrity the territory of 
a country which covers oue portion of our frontiers. Ou the one side it 
used its best endeavours to moderate the requirements of Austria, when 
she demanded an indemnity for the war, which appeared to her exhorbi- 
tant. On the other hand, it engaged Piedmont to make just sacrifices in 
order to obtain an honourable peace. We have every reason to believe 
that we shall be successful in this work of conciliation. While these 
events were passing in the north of Italy, new commotions arose in the 
centre of the Peninsula to complicate the question. In Tuscany the 
Grand Duke had quitted his states. In Rome a revolution had been ac- 
complished which had profound!y agitated the Catholic and liberal world ; 
in effect, for two years one had been in the habit of seeing on the Holy 
Throne a Pontiff who took the initiative in useful reforms, and whose 
name, repeated in hymus of gratitude from one end of Italy to the other, 
was a symbol of liberty, and a pledge of every hope. [t was then we 
heard on a sudden, with astouisiment, that this Sovereign so lately the 
idol of his people, had been compelled to fly furtively from the capital. 
So it was the acts of aggression which enforced Pius IX. to quit Rome 
appeared in the eyes of Europe to be rather aconspiracy than the move- 
ment of a people which could not have passed in one moment from the 
most lively enthusiasm to the most afflicting ingratitude. The Catholic 
powers dispatched ambassadors to Gaeta, to occupy themselves about the 
grave interests of the Papacy. France, too, had a right to be represent- 
ed there. She listened to everything, without committing herself to any 
course of action; butafter the defeat of Novarra, affairs assumed a more 
decided aspect: Austria, in concert with Naples, answering the appeal of 
the Holy Father, notified to the French Government that it must decide 
upon its course, for these powers were determined to march upon Rome, 
with the intention of restoring purely aud simply the authority of the 
Pope. 

When we were thus in a position in which etplanation was necessary, 
we had but ove of three courses to adopt :—Hither to oppose ourselves 
by arms to every species of intervention, in which case we came to a rup- 
ture with all Catholic Europe in the sole interest of the Roman Republic, 
which we had not recognized. Or to allow the Three Powers in coali- 
tion to re-establish, according to their inclination, and without limitation, 











the authority of the Pope; Or, lastly, to exercise a direct and indepen- 
dent action, by our own spontaneous movement. The Government of 
the Republic adopted this last course. 

It seemed to us an easy thing to make the Romans understand that, 
pressed as they were on every side, their only chance of safety lay in us ; 
that if our presence brought as one of its results the return of Pius [X., 
the Sovereign, faithful to his own character, would bring back with him 
reconciliation and liberty; that once at Rome, we guaranteed the integ- 
rity of the territory, by depriving Austria of every pretext for entering 
Romagna. ‘Ve might even hope, that our flag once raised without con- 
test in the midst of Italy, would have extended its protecting influence 
over the whole of the Peninsula, none of whose sorrows can be to us a 
matter ofindifference. The expedition to Civita Vecchia was then resol- 
ved upon inconcert with the National Assembly, which voted the neces- 
sary credits. It had every chance of success; all the advices received 
were unanimous in announcing that at Rome, with the exception of a lit- 
tle knot of persons, who had seized the authority for themselves, the ma- 
jority of the population awaited our arrival with impatience. Common 
sense might have led ene to expect that this was so, for the choice could 
scarcely be adoubtful one between our intervention and that of the other 
Powers. A traiu of unhappy circumstances led toa different result; our 
expeditionary force, of slender amount in point of numbers, for a serious 
resistance was not foreseen, disembarked at Civita Vecchia, and the Go- 
vernment had received intelligence that, could it have arrived at Rome 
the same day, the gates of the city would have been joyfully unclosed for 
its entrance. But whilst General Oudinot was notifying his arrival to the 
Government of Rome, Garibaldi was entering it at the head of a band 
formed of refugees from all parts of Italy, and even from the rest of Eu- 
rope, aud bis presence, as may be concgived, gave a sudden reinforce- 
ment to the party who went for resistance. On the 30th of April 6,000 of 
our soldiers presented themselves before the walls of Rome. They were 
received by musketry : some few even, who had been drawn into a trap, 
were made prisoners. This unlooked-for struggle, without making any 
change in the final aim of our enterprise, has paralysed our beneficent in- 
tentions and rendered abortive the efforts of our negotiators. 

In the north of Germany an insurrection had compromised the indepen- 
dence of a State, one of the most ancient and the most faithful of the allies 
of France. Denmark saw the populations of Schleswiz and Holstein 
were against her, although they recognized at the same time the authori- 
ty of the Sovereign actually reiguing. The Central Government of Ger- 
many deemed it its duty to decree the incorporation of Schleswig with 
the Confederation, because a great part of the people were of German 
race. This measure has become the reason of a most determined war. 
Englaud has offered her mediation, which has been accepted. France, 
Russia, and Sweden have shown themselves disposed to support Den- 
mark. Negotiations opened some months back established the conclu- 
sion that Schleswig was to form, under the authority of Denmark, a se- 
parate State. But, when the principle had been once admitted, they 
could not come to an understanding upon the consequences which should 
have been deduced from it, and hostilities recommenced. The efforts 
of the Powers [have named tend at this moment to the conclusion of a 
new armistice which will be the preliminary of a definitive arrangement. 
The rest of Germany is agitated by grave perturbations. The efforts made 
by the Assembly at Frankfort in favour of German unity have provoked 
the resistance of several of the federal states; and brought about a con- 
flict which, as it approaches our frontiers, will necessitate on our part an 
anxious overlooking. The Empire of Austria, engaged ina fearful contest 
with Hungary, bas thought itself authorized in culling in the assistance of 
Russia. The intervention of this Power, the march of its armies towards 
the west, could not but excite toa high degree the solicitude of the Go- 
vernment, which has exchanged upon this subject several diplomatic notes. 

Thus there exist everywhere in Europe causes of collision which we 
have sought to remove, preserving, at the same time, our independence 
of action and proper character. In all these questions we have always 
been in agreement with England, which has given us proofs of good will 
of which we should be sensible. Russia has recognised the Republic. 
The Government has concluded postal treaties to facilitate international 
communications with Spain and Belgium. In America the condition of 
Monte Video is singulariy modified, as we learn from the advices of the 
admiral who commands our naval force in those waters. Our French 
population has migrated from one end of the Plata to the other. This 
displacement of the population must necessarily call for consideration. 
To conclude, gentlemen Representatives, if our negotiations have not ob- 
tained the success which we had a right to expect, believe that the only 
sentiment which animates the Government of the Republic is that ef thy 
honour and interest of France. 


SUMMARY. 

Such, gentlemen, is asummary exposition of the actual state of the 
affairs of the Republic. You see that our anxieties are heavy, our diffi- 
culties great, and that we have many important questions to solve, do- 
mestic as well as foreign. Strong, however, in your support, and in that 
of the nation, I hope, nevertheless, to be able to raise myself to the level 
of the task, by following out a clear and precise course of action. This 
course consists in boldly taking the initiative in all the ameliorations and 
in all the retorms which may contribute to the well-being of all; and, on 
the other hand, by repressing, by the severity of the laws which have 
become necessary, those attempts at disorder and anarchy which pro- 
long the public uneasiness. We will not cradle the people in illusions 
and Utopias, which only exalt the imagination to end in deception and 
misery. Whenever | see an idea which contains the germ of practical 
results I will cause it to be studied, and if it be applicable, I will propose 
to you to apply it. The principal mission of a Republican Government, 
above all, is to enlighten, and, by the manifestation of truth, to dissipate 
the deceitful halo with which the personal interest of parties seeks to 
dazzle it. One unhappy fact reveals itself in every page of history ; it 
is this, that the more the evils of society are real and patent in the eyes 
of men of sound judgment, the deeper a blind minority plunges in the 
mysticism of theories. In the commencement of the 17th ceutury it was 
uot for the triumph of the insensate ideas of a few fanatics, who took the 
Bible for the text aud excuse of their follies, that the English people’ 
struggled for forty years—but for the supremacy of their religion. In 
the same way, 't was not for the ideas ot Babceuf, or any other chief of a 
sect, that society was turned topsy-turvy after ’89, but for the abolition of 
privileges, for the division of property, for equality before the law, and 
for the admission of all persons to employments. Well, then, again, in 
our own time, it is not forapplication »f inapplicable theories, of imagi- 
nary advaniage, that the Revolution has accomplished itself, but to gain 
a Government which, being the result of the will of all, may have a bet- 
ter intelligeyce of the wants of the people, and may guide the destinies of 
the country without any dynastic bias. Our duty is, then, to distinguish 
between the false and true ideas which rise up out of a revolution; then, 
when the distinction is made, put one’s self at the head of one class, and 
vigorously combat the other Truth will be found by appealing to the in- 
telligence of all—by rejecting nothing without having studied it thoroughly 
—by adopting everything which shall have been submitted to the ex- 
amination of competent men, and passed through the ordeal of dis- 
cussion 

After what I have just stated, two sorts of laws will be presented for 
your approval ; the first, to re-assure society and repress excess ; the se- 
cond, to introduce everywhere real ameliorations, amongst which I will 
indicate the tollowing:—A law upon the institutions of aids aud insur- 
ances, so as to insure to the laborious classes a refuge against the con- 
sequences of the suspension of works, of infirmities, aud of old age. A 
law upon the reform of the mortgage system; there must be a new in- 
stitution in aid of agriculture, by bringing to it useful resources, and 
facilitating its loans; this will be the prelude to the establishment of 
houses of credit, such as those which exist in the different nations of 
Europe. A law for the abolition of collecting in kind. A law fora 
subvention in favour of associations of workmen and agricultural meetings. 
A law for the defence of the poor, which is not sufficiently provided for 
in our legislation. Justice, which is a debt of the State, and which con- 
sequently is gratuitous, encompassed with onerous formalities, which 
render ail access to it difficult for poor and ignorant citizeus. Their rights 
and their interests are not sufficiently protected. Under the empire of 
our democratic constitution this anomaly must disappear. Lastly a law 
is in preparation, the object of which is to ameliorate the half-pay of sub- 
officers and soldiers; and to introduce into the law of recruitment for the 
army moditications of which experience has demonstrated the utility. 
Independently of these projects you will have to occupy yourselves with 
the organic laws which the last Assembly had not the time to work out, 
and which are the necessary complement of the Constitution. 

What precedes, Gentlemen, is, | hope, sufficient to show you that my 
intentions are in conformity with your gwn. You wish, as 1 do, to work 
for the wellare of this people which has elected us, for the glory and pros- 
perity of our native country ; and, like me, you think that the best means 
of obtaining these ends are neither violence nor cunning, but firmness 
and justice. France confides herself to the patriotism ot the members of 
the Assembly; she hopes that truth, unveiled in the broad daylight of the 
Tribune, will confound falsehood and disarm error. On its side the Execu- 
tive power will do its duty. 
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She Albion. 


June 23 











Tin nder the of the Republic, and upon the ground of the 
PR ee Ba all the Fn) © are devoted to the safety of the country. 
I count upon their assistance and their intelligence to enlighten me, upon 
my cunscience to guide me, and upon the protection of God to dnable me 
to accomplish my mission. 

ee ee 


OFFICIAL DESPATCH.—No. 2. 

His Excettency tHe Eart or Eroin, Governor Generar or Canapba, 
ro Bart Grey, Secretary or State ror THE Cotoniat Derart- 
MENT. 

“ Government House, Montreal. May 5, 1849. 


“My Lord,—In consequence of the excitement which the passage of 
the measure for the indemnification of the parties in Lower Canada, 
whose property was destroyed during the rebellion of 1837 and 1838, 
has occasioned, and of the desire expressed in certain quarters that her 
Majesty's power of disallowance should be exercised in this instauce, I 
think it my duty to furnish your Lordship with a report upon it in anti- 
cipation of the usual period for the transmission of the Bills of the ses- 
sion. It will be necessary, however, before 1 proceed to explain its pro- 
visions, to submit a statement of the circumstances which led to its 
introduction. . 

“2. In the last session of the Parliament of Upper Canada an Act was 
assed, entitled ‘An Act to ascertain and provide for the payment of all 
ust claims arising from the late rebellion and invasion of the province.’ 
he intention of this Act would seem to have been to provide indemnity 

only for owners of property which had been destroyed by rebels and symn- 
pathisers from the States. t ia the first session of the United Parlia- 
ment, an amended Act was passed (4 and 5 Vict., c. 39), which contains 
the following clause :—‘ And be it enacted that the powers vested in, and 
the duties required of, the said Commissioners under the said Act, shall 
extend and be constructed to extend to inquire into all losses sustained 
by her Majesty’s subjects and other residents within that part of this 
province to which the said Act extends, from the first breaking out of 
the said rebellion to the passing of the said Act, and the several claims 
and demands which have accrued to any such persons by any such 
lusses, in respect of any loss, destruction or damage of property occa- 
sioned by violeuce on the part of persons in her Majesty’s service, or by 
violence on the part of persons acting, or assuming to act, on behalf of 
her Majesty, in suppression of the said rebellion, or for the prevention 
of further disturbances, and all claims arising under, or in respect of, 
the occupation of any house or premises by Her Majesty’s naval or mili- 
tary forces, either imperial or provincial.’ 

“T do not find that any objection was taken by the Home Govern- 
ment to the priuciple or details of either of these Acts, except on the 
ground that the Preamble of the first, as it was originally introduced, 
contained a pledge, which was afterwards on Lord John Russeli’s remon- 
strance, expunged, that the indemnity in question should form a charge 
on the Imperial Treasury. 

“3. On the question of prerns funds for the payment of the indem- 
nity thus voted, considerable difference of opinion appears, however, to 
have prevailed in the Local Parliament. The leaders of the Liberal par- 
7 generally contended that it would be unjust to make it a charge on 
the resources of the united province, without extending a similar boon 
to Lower Canada, and that it would be inexpedient to saddle on the 
general revenue so considerable an additional burden as the joint indem- 
nities would probably amount to. No steps were accordingly taken 
during the subsistence of the first Baldwin and Lafontine Administra- 
tion. In 1845, however, Lord Metcalfe’s Conservative Council proposed 
that a special fund, derived from tavern and marriage licences, which 
formed part of the revenue of the Consolidated Fund, and was more pro- 
ductive in Upper Canada than Lower Canada, should be surrendered to 
the municipalities; and that in Upper Canada it should, in the first 
place, be charged with the payment of the idemnity. This proposal was 
carried through Parliament. On the same day, however, and at an ear- 
lier hour, the following resolution was adopted by the House of Assembly 
unanimously :— 

“ * Resolved,—That an humble address be presented to his Excellency 
the Governor-General, praying that his Excellency will be pleased to 
cause proper measures to be adopted, in order to insure to the inhabitants 
of that portion of this province, formerly Lower Canada, indemnity for 
just losses by them sustained during the rebellion of 1837 and 1838.’ 

“4. In order that the scope and purpose of the address thus unanimously 
voted, and of the measures taken by the Government upon it may be pro- 
perly understood, it is necessary that attention should be directed to the 
following circumstance :—Ordinances were passed by the Special Coun- 
cil in the years 1838 and 1839, under which the losses of these loyal in- 
habitauts of the province whose property had been destroyed while they 
were supporting the Government had been ascertained and reported up- 
on. It was, therefore, clearly the intention of the Government and Par- 
liament, in the proceedings adopted at this period, to extend the indem- 
nity beyond that limit. 

“5. The mode of getting over the pecuniary difficulty in the case of 
the indemnity for Upper Canada which the Parliament thus sanctioned, 
was unquestionably a costly one; and it has always been contended by 
those who opposed the plan, that, us in the financial arrangements conse- 
quent on the union between the provinces, Lower Canada had by no 
means the best of the bargain, it was not fair to give up a portion of the 
common fund, to which the upper happened to contribute more largely 
than the lower province, without granting an equivalent to the latter. 

“6. The Commissioners appointed to apportion the indemnity in Up- 
per Canada appear to have been unfettered by any special instructions, 
and to have acted under the provisions of the Acts to which I have refer- 
red, which give large discretionary powers. At the close of their labours 
they delivered to the Government lists of the claims rejected or allowed 
by them, without, however, any statement of the grounds of their deci. 
sion. There is noreason to doubt they discharged their trust with fidel- 
ity. During the course of the recent debates in Parliament quotations 
were, however, made from these lists, with the view of showing that in 
some instances the names of persons who had been actually convicted of 
treason appeared upon them as recipients of indemnity. Much irritating 
discussion took place on this point; for, while on the one hand the Con- 
servative opposition affirmed that such cases were both few in number 
and defensible on special grounds, Mr. Papineau and his adherents con- 
tended that the insertion of a clause in the Lower Canada Act, excluding 
persons so situated from participatiag in the indemnity fund on any pre- 
text whatsoever, was ouly a fresh proof of the invidious distinction be- 
tween the provinces, constantly made to the disadvantage of Lower 
Canada. 

“7. In pursuance of the address of the Assembly above quoted, Com- 
Missioners were appointed to inquire into the claims of persons in Lower 
Canada whose property was destroyed during the rebellion in 1837 and 
1838. Lenclose herewith copies of the document under which they 
were appointed, and of the instructions by which it was accompanied and 
follow Your Lordship will observe that the Commissioners were di- 
rected to classi/y the cases of those who may have joined in the said re- 
bellion or may have been aiding and abetting therein, from the cases of 
those who did not, and when they inquired through their secretary how 
they were to establish such a classification, they were answered by Mr. 
Secretary Daly, under the authority of the Governor in Council, in the 
following terms :—‘ In making out the classification called for by your in- 
structions of the 12th of December last, it is not his Excellency’s inten- 
tion that you should be guided by any other description of evidence than 
that furnished by the sentences of the courts of law.’ 

“8. The Commissioners furnished their report (a copy of which I en- 
close) in April, 1846; Mr. Daly having, on the 2d of that month, intimat- 

ed to them, in a letter marked ‘immediate,’ that his Excellency was de- 
sirous to be enabled to come to an early decision as to the course to be 
taken by the Executive during the session of Parliament in regard to the 
same. It does not, however, appear that any further steps were taken 
in this matter by the Administration to which he belonged, up to March, 
1848, when they retired from office. As it cannot be supposed that the 
proceedings which I have detailed were iutended to be barren of all re- 
sult, this circumstance only goes to prove the great difficulty of dealing 
with the question satisfactorily. 

“9, Such was the state, however, in which this question stood when 
the present Government came into office. That they should propose to 
found a measure on what their predecessors had done in the matter was 
to be expected, and I do not think that I should be justified in risking a 

Ministerial crisis at atime when my Council was supported by the large 
majority of a recently elected Assembly, by refusing to permit the intro- 
duction of a Bill which was similar to one that had already been passed 
for the benetit of Upper Canada, ang which seemed, moreover, to be no- 
thiag more than the strict logical ¢ susequence of prelimiuary measures 
adopted by the Local Guvernment and Parliament under furmer Gov- 
ernors. 

“10. The preemble of the Bill, of which a copy is herewith enclosed, 
declares that ia order to redeem the pledge given to parties in Lower 

Canada, who sustained losses during the rebellion in 1837-1838, or to 








their bona fide creditors, assigns, or ayant droit, by the address of the As- 
sembly, the appointment of a commission, and the correspondence of the 
Government above referred to, ‘it is necessary and just that the particu- 
lars of such losses not yet satisfied should form the subject of more minute 
inquiry under legislative authority, and that the same, so far only as they 
may have arisen from the total or partial, unjust or wanton destruction 
of the dwellings, buildings, property, and effects of the said inhabitants, 
and from the seizure, taking, or carrying away of their property and ef- 
fects, should be paid and satisfied, provided that none of the persons who 
have been convicted of high treason, alleged to have been committed in 
that part of this province formerly the province of Lower Canada, since 
the 1st of November, 1837 ; or who, having been charged with high trea- 
son, or other offences of a treasonable nature, and having been commit- 
ted to the custody of the sheriff in the gaol of Montreal, submitted them. 
selves to the will and pleasure of her Majesty, and were thereupon trans- 
ported to her Majesty’s island of Bermuda, shall be entitled to any in- 
demnity for losses sustained during or after the said rebellion, or in con- 
sequence thereof.’ 

“ It authorises the appointment of commissioners for the purpose of the 
Act, and the issue of y+ earn to the amount of £100,000, £10,000 of 
which, however, are set apart to make good claims allowed by the com- 
missioners appointed under the ordivance of the Specia] Council; £90,000 
remains for the special purposes of the Act. In these particulars the Act 
merely adopts the recommendation of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
named by Lord Metcalfe, who state ia their report that the claims which 
they recognised represent asum total of £241,965, 10s. 5d.; but that, in 
their opinion, the sum of £100,000 would be nearly equivalent to the losses 
suffered, and sufficient to meet the amount of such claims as shall have 

been the object of a closer examination. 

11. Notwithstanding, however, the extent to which the preceding 
Government and Parliament itself appeared to be committed to the prin- 
ciple, and even to the details of this measure of indemnity tor Lower 
Canada, the most vehement and unreleuting oppusition was raised to it, 
both within the walls of the Legislature aud beyond them. It was con- 
tended that, whereas the destruction of property which took place in 
Lower Canada was generally the work of the military or volunteers 
employed in suppressing a rebellion, it was in Upper Canada as generally 
the work of traitors or sympathisers who were engaged in raising one; 
that the two cases required, therefore, a different treat nent, and that a 
more stringent rule ought to have been applied to test the validity of 
claims to indemnity in the Lower than in the Upper Province. To this 
it was answered that the principle on which the Bill was framed had 
already been acted upon in Upper Canada, and that Parliament, by its 
unanimous vote, had given a pledge that it should be likewise applied to 
Lower Canada; that it was notorious that much property belonging to 
unoffending persous had been wantonly destroyed in this section of the 
province during the rebellion; that it was false to affirm that the measure 
was intended for the benefit of rebels; that, on the contrary, all convict- 
ed rebels, as well as those who, having confessed their guilt, were sent 
to Bermuda, were expressly excluded: and that for the rest the Commis- 
sioners appointed under the Act would be bound under the sanction of 
an oath, precisely in the same way as the Commissioners of Upper Cana- 
da had been before them, to examine minutely into the justice of all 
claims preferred before them, and to apportion the indemnity according 
to the true intent and meaning of the Act. 

“12. The opposition raised to the Bill in Parliament was echoed 
out of doors. A considerable number of petitions against it were sent 
up from different parts of the province. It is remarkable that although 
these petilious were prepared while the measure was still in progress 
through Parliament, and in many instancés, as appears from incorrect 
statements contained in them, before its provisions were accurately 
kuown, the great majority were addressed to me, but few comparatively 
being presented to either branch of the Legislature. Whether from the 
belief that it was hopeless to attempt to cause their views to prevail with 
the representatives of the people, or from some other motive which may 
not be so easily intelligible at a distanve, it seems to have been from the 
first the determination of the opposition to force me to join issue with 
the local Parliament upon this most delicate and exciting question. 

‘13. The petitions addressed to me on this subject generally concluded 

with the prayer that I should either dissolve Parliament, or reserve the 
Bill, when it reached me, for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure. 
The former of these courses was obviously full of hazard, and could only 
have been justified by the pressure of an overbearing necessity and the 
clearest prospect of success. Tho Parliament had been but receutly 
elected under the auspices, not of the Ministry, but of the Opposition. 
To have recourse to a general election, in order to test the feelings of the 
people on this exciting topic, was to provoke in many parts of the coun- 
try scenes of violence, perhaps of bloodshed. Moreover, a dissolution 
implied a change of administration, and if it had failed of its object, its 
only effect would be to implant suspicion and mutual distrust between 
the representatives of the Crown and the local Parliament. I was bound, 
therefore, as it appeared to me, to weigh all probabilities carefully before 
resorting to so desperate an expedient. The best consideration which I 
was able to bestow upon the subject, led me to the conclusion that a dis- 
solution of Parliament, under the circumstances in which the Pro- 
vince was placed, would not have been justifiable, either in principle or 
volicy. 
a it. The other course suggested by the petitioners, viz., that of re- 
serving the Bill, was undoubtedly more safeand practicable. Perhaps if 
I had consulted in this matter ouly my own case I might kave been indu- 
ced to follow it; but felt that after what had occurred with respect to 
indemnity in Upper Canada, i could hardly fail to cause just umbrage to 
Parliamentif I declined to sanction the Bill which it had passed for the 
benefit of sutferersin Lower Canada. I[ analysed with care all the votes 
of the Assembly, and I found that, on the passing of the Bill, forty-seven 
for, and 18 against the measure; that of 31 members from Upper Canada 
who voted on the occasion, 17 supported and 14 opposed it; and that of 
10 members from Lower Canadaof British descent, 6 supported and 4 
opposed it. These tacts seemed altogether irreconcileable with the alle- 
gation that the question was one on which the two races were arrayed 
against each other throughout the province generally. I consider there- 
fore, that by reserving the Bill I should only cast on her Majesty and her 
Majesty’s advisers, a responsibility which ought, in the first instance at 
least, to rest on my own shoulders, and that I should awaken in the minds 
ot the people at large, even of those who were indifferent or hostile to the 
Bill, doubts as to the sincerity with which it was intended that constita- 
tional government should be carried on in Canada; doubts which it is 
my firm conviction, if they were to obtain generally, would be fatal to the 
connexion. 

“ At any rate, however, this is a point which can be determined only by 
the Government of the Queen. If [ have erred, the error is uot irrepar- 
able. Should your Lordship be of opinion that there is in the character 
of this measure some specialty which ought to have removed it from the 
category of local questions on which the local Parliament is entitled to 
pronounce, I shell at once bow to your decision, confident that you will 
still give me credit for having, under circumstarces of no ordinary diffi- 
culty, acted with a sincere desire to pertorm my duty to her Majesty, and 
to promote the best interests of the colony. 

“ Thave, &c., 

“The Right Hon. Earl Grey, &c.” 
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INDIA. 
From the Overland Bombay Times, May 1. 


Summary.—We have rarely had occasion to send home a more news- 
less summary than the present—though the next two are likely to be no 
improvements. We can only intimate the arrival of Sir C. Napier in the 
Eastern waters; he reached Alexandria on the 8th April, proceeded 
straight through Egypt, and sailed direct for Calcutta, on the 12th, having 
learnt on the way that tranquillity in the Panjaub had been restored. He 
will have by this time arrived, and been sworn in, and is probably on his 
way to Simla for the season. The intelligence that railways have been 
all but secured us, is probably the most important news that ever 
reached the shores of India; we borrow money without remorse to meet 
the charges of a causeless and unprofitable war; for no purpose could 
we borrow more wisely or securely thau for the improvement of internal 
communication The troops of Peshawur are busy preparing themselves 
against the hot season. They enjoy the highest health there and at 
Moultan; the climate to the middle of April appears to have beeu delight- 
ful at both places. The Siude horse have had another brush with the 
Marrees on the frontier, who of course got the worst of it, having had 40 
of their people killed, and 1,000 cattle, lifted from the low country, 
taken from them. Siade continues healthy. Generali Achmuty has ar- 
rived at Kurrachee. Sir W. Cotton, commander ia chiet of Bombay, has 
sent in his resiguation, and requested to be relieved alter the rains; he 
has been extremely popular with the army while at its head. Lt is said 
that there are to be 10 new regiments of the line added to the Bengal 
army ; On the other hand it is asserted that irregulars, half horse and 
halt foot, will be raised to the exteut of 10,000, without any addition of 
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officers. The hope of a substantial augmentation seems to have been 
one great source of the clamour for the annexation of the Papjaub. The 
order issued some months since raising the strength of each regiment by 
200 men, must have added 18,000 men to our muster roll; the occupa. 
tion of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories by about 12,000 Madras 
troops, wiil be a virtual addition to the army in Bengal te this extent, or 
a total of 30,000; the expected augmentation, whether of regulars or irre- 
gulars, will bring it up to 40,000; so much for the first fruits of annexa. 
tion. The expense of a native regiment, officers, arms, appointments, and 
maintenance, costs somewhere about 40,000/. a year! The charges of a 
couple of regiments would meet the interest of all the money proposed to 
be expended on railways. The Governor-General is in the upper pro- 
vinces. The commander-in-chief is at Simla, having taken a final leave 
of the army on quitting the Punjaub. General Gilbert has-alea taken 
leave of the division under him, in a complimentary general order, and 
the troops in reality richly deserve any compliment that can be paid 
them. Lieutenant Miller, of her Majesty's 22d Foot, a very meritorious 
officer, raised from the ranks for good conduct, has just been dismissed 
the service under circumstances of peculiar hardship. Mr. Miller had 
charge of the canteen funds, and on these being transferred from his to 
other hands some errors were discovered, which led to charges of his 
having instructed a native clerk to make false entries in the books. The 
court seem to have at once got carried away with the idea that erroneous 
eutries by a clerk implied a fraud on the part of his superior, and decided 
accordingly. The books have been examined by able and competent 
authorities—they turn out to be full of errurs—but bear no evidence of 
having been tampered with by Mr. Miller. Like most soldiers, he is 
little of a business man, and permitted a bad system to go on as he found 
it, till a faithless clerk, when about to be dismissed, based charges against 
him on his own blunders. We have no doubt that on a revision it will 
be found that he stands free of all blame, save that of negligence, and 
that a very slight reprimand is punishment enough for this. 

Tue Puysaus.—The country of the Five Rivers has been transformed 
from a general battle-tield toa vast standing camp. Our troops lately en- 
gaged in deadly strife have now no longer any enemy to contend with, 
and are settling themselves down in their cantonments, and preparing 
against the heats of the approaching season. Chattur and Shere Singh 
have, it is said, been directed to proceed to their respective homes, and 
been assured that if they are ever heard of without the limited circuit 
of the domiciles assigned them they will be visited with the punishment 
due to their past misdeeds, which have for the present been passed over 
so gently. The troops at Peshawur were reviewed on the Ist by Gene- 
ral Gilbert, who took an affectionate leave of them. He left on the 3d on 
his way to Lahore, where he takes command; he was accompanied b 
her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons to the capital, and her Majesty’s 30th 
on their way to Meerut. The site selected fomthe cantonments is near 
the former residence of Major Lawrence, which was burned by the 
Affghans, or where the Seikh cantonmeuts formerly stood. Officers are 
to be allowed to make their tents as comfortably as they can—the ex- 
pense of house building to be avoided as much as possible tur the present. 
The cultivation of rice is forbidden in the neighbourhood, the irrigation 
required by it engendering malarious damps. There isa small force set- 
tled at Jamrood, and no traffic through the Khyber Pass is for the present 
permitted. At Bannoo, where General Cortlandt had established his 
head quarters; the people were quiet and contented—glad, apparently, 
that the strife was over, and that they had avoided the insurgent side. 
Kohat, and all the provinces around, seemed well disposed. There are, 
it is said, seven regiments of irregular horse to be raised from amongst 
the disbanded Seikh soldiers, and eight or nine regiments of foot: these 
to be officered from the Indian army. There is another rumour that ten 
new regiments are to be added to the strength of our forces. The late 
reductions under Lord Hardinge left us some 50,000 more men and 830 
more European officers than we possessed when the Affghan war was 
determined on in 1838—within these ten months 18,000 men have been 
added to the army; 12,000 are, it is believed, to be transferred from 
Madras, where they are not, it seems, required to do duty, in place of 
the Bengal troops in the Saugor aud Nerbudda territory. This in all 
affords a virtual addition of 30,000 to our strength on the north-western 
frontier, or 40,000, if we add the regiments to be raised, being 90,000 in all 
in excess of what we possessed ten years ago, when India was last at 
peace, while the Punjaub, Affghanistan, Siude, and Gwalior had as yet 
not felt the power of our sword. 
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NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE—COBDEN’S CONSISTENCY. 


There will be found in the Times of Saturday last no less than eight 
columns devoted to a report of the proceedings of the House of Commons 
in the form of a Committee of Supply. Each column of the debate might 
wellelicit many columns of discussion. Fromthe marble arch in front of 
Buckingham Palace, to the colony of Labuan; from the system of trans- 
portation, to the reduction of the salary of a clerk in the Treasury ; nearly 
allthe topics upon which we have been writing and speaking, for the last 
four or five mouths were passed in brief and shadowy review. As com- 
pared with the excitement of previous Parliamentary field-days, the pro- 
cess of voting away money isa quick and melancholy one. The burden 
is fixéd upoe the backs of the tax-payers with all the dexterous celerity 
of a Spanish muleteer. The time has passed for inquiring if the jaded 
animal is equal to his appointed task ; his hocks and pusterus may be out 
of order; his knees in a rickety condition; the saddle may gall, and crup- 
per pinch ; but the time for strapping on burdens and buckling fast has 
arrived. The work must be got through—one sonorous crack with the 
whip, andaway we go, trotting, jingling, aud suffering, toour next hal- 
ting-place. The sums necessary for the public service must be voted. 
There is agreat difference between the way in which these things are 
managed now, and the system of twenty years back. The tendency o 
the time is towards a stricter economy of the public revenue. So far all 
is well. Much, however, remains to be done ere we arrive at that period 
when the administration of the revenues of the State shall be considered 
in the lightof a private stewardship. Over 47-54ths of the sum paid into 
the Exchequer we are iu a fair way of exercisiug a tolerably accurate su- 
pervision. It is scarcely so as yet with regard to the remaining 7-54ths. 
A large margin is left to the discretion and conscience of those charged 
with the daties of administration. A reckless expenditure and system of 
unthrift are in certain departments quite beyond our control. A few 
passing remarks when the House is in Committee of Supply; and a few 
fleeting comments in the public journals, which must soon be forgotten in 
the presence of other topics of public interest, and an insolated act of pro- 
digality, an unfair item, a job, are consigned to oblivion, To which of 
these heads shall we refer an expenditure of £763,296 upon Buckingham 
Palace ? Go» to Paris, to Berlin, to Dresden, to Turin, to Naples, in fact 
toany capital city upon the Continent, and where will you find Royalty 
lodged at such an expense, in such a building, in such a hole? The 
present Administration is not answerable for the freaks of George IV. nor 
the bad taste of Mr. Nash, but it is impossible to help doubting the pro- 
priety of tacking on an extra £150,000 to the £613,296 of expense incur- 
red previous to 1831. We have no sympathy with the paltry penurious- 
ness which refusesto contribute amply to the erection of public mona- 
ments—for such, in fact, are the palaces—but surely, in the course of the 
last twenty-five years, an expenditure of £1,500,000 upon Windsor Castle 
seems excessive. Mr. B. Osborne, on Friday night, mentioned these facts 
to the House. They are unfortunately but too well known to all whose 
duty compels them to be conversant with Parliamentary returns ;and yet 
if we mistake not they will go forth to many of our readers with all the 
freshness of a revelation. The marble arch before Buckingham Palace 
cost £80,000, aud now no one knows what to do withit. Itis a pretty 
object enough, but we can’t place it anywhere with any sort of propriety. 
We shall be obliged at last to consign it to some dark corner, like the mon- 
ster picture of the Vicar of Waketield’s family, simply from the difficulty 
of fiuding it an appropriate resting-place. Private individuals ruin them- 
selves whenever they meddle with brick and mortar. The nation in the 
same way, in its corporate capacity, seems destiaed to burn its fingers, 
whenever engaged in the practical cultivation of architecture, A propos 
ed ameudmeut of Mr. Heuley upon the vote of £57,200 for salaries and 
other expenses in the Treasury, provoked a discussion upon the propriety 
of reducing the salaries of the members of the Government. Me. Hen- 
ley rested his proposition upon the ground that, as the object of recent 
legislation had been to diminish the price of most articles, it was only 
fuir that such reduction should take place. Mr. Cobden, although con- 
curring in the object of the proposition, repudiated the grounds upon 
which Mr. Henley had rested its propriety. He denied that the reduc- 
tiou in the price of food had affected the price of articles of manufacture. 
He wasall for republican simplicity in the habits of life of the great func 
tiovaries. The Honourable Gentleman appears to take umbro ze at the su- 
perior splendour of a Ministerial entertaiument, as be does at tne successes 
in suciety of a captivating cornet or an enterprising ensign. “ One of the 
udvantages,” said he on Friday evening, “ which he contemplated trom 
putting the Muuisters of this country on lower salaries owe nee ey 
might set the fashion of uniting a greater simplicity in their habits of life, 
so that they might imparé their hospitality at a less extravagant hea ree 
Mr. Cobden, with these views, proposes to dock the salaries of the Chie 
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“Cobden again hopes, by this reduction, to get a back-hand- 
ed slap ny piobena, if the First Minister of the Crown,” said he, 
« only received £4,000 a year himself, he would not get up and say that 
+, his opinion a Bishop ought to have £10,000 or £15,000 a year.” The 
ee is [genious enough. Mr. Cobden gives check to King aud Bishop 
4 the same move, and, although the King may save himself by thrusting 
cnwan a pawn to bear the brunt, the Bishop at least must go. lt may be 
‘adged from this little sample into what topics and to what length ta 
should be led by a formal discussion of the subjects started before the 
Committee of Supply. Mr. Henley’s motion was lost by 84 to 33. So 
Lord Palmerston and Sir G. Grey are not deprived of their chefs and but- 
lers for another year. The proposed vote of £9,827 to defray the charge 
of Labuan gave rise to the most animated and interesting portion of the 
discussion of Friday night. Sir James Brooke, tiie Governor, is in the re- 
ceipt ofa salary of £2,000 a year. There is a Lieutenant-Governor, at 
£1,375; a Master Attendant, and Post-master at £500; a Surveyor, 
£500 ; Station Surgeon, £416 ; there are besides other charges for public 
buildings, &c., which raise the whole expense to £9,827 10s. To this 
outlay Mr. Cobden totally objected, arguing against it with his usual 
fairness and candour. Here is Mr. Cobden’s account of the ori ginol 
Labuan, and of all circumstances attendant upon Sir James Brooke's Bor 
nean adventure :— 

“The origin of La 
day. They owed the 
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buan was one of the most curious incidents of the present 
possession of it to a piece of sentimentalism.—(Hear, hear.) 
sailing in his yacht, took possession of Sarawak, a dis- 
Borneo, and was calied the Raja of Serewen the 

ia, who ceded the district to him, having been a pirate. He came to 
Seotend, pm by means of enormous pufling—(A Eaugh)}—by sentimental puffing 
—persuaded the people of this country that he was going to settle Borneo. What 
did he do? First of all he was consular agent to himself. He was Raja 
Brooke, of Sarawak, and was consul to himself for Borneo. Being Raja of 
Sarawak, he took charge as Governor of the island of Labuan, about 300 miles 
distant, the difficulty of communicating with which was cc than that of com- 
municating with England ; and, being unable to be in both places, he appointed 
for Labuan a Lieutenant-Governor to discharge the duties,—(Hear, hear.) This 
Lieutenant-Governor over a settlement without any population had a salary of 
13754—(Hear.) They talked of the distress of the people of this country, and 
yetthey gave their sanction to such proceedings as these. He wished to ask the 
Government whether it was seriously proposed to continue this establishment in 
Labuan ?” ; i : ; 

Mr. Cobden had, unfortunately, omitted one little circumstance of 
which Mr. Hawes and others rose to remind him. This was, that the 
Manchester men took the most prominent part in urging upon the Govern. 
ment the policy which led to the settlement of Labuan. London, Liver- 

ol, Glasgow,and the other great mercantile communities followed ia 
the lead of Manchester. Mr. Labouchere favoured the House and Mr. 
Cobden with chapter and verse. It was in the year 1846 Sir Robert 
Peel's Government received a meinorial from the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce to the following magniloquent effect :— 

“That they had heard with great satisfaction of an opportunity of obtaining a 
most desirable settlement on the coast of Borneo having been — presented to 
the British nation, in the voluntary offer of the isle of Labuan, and they implored 
the Government not to suffer any delay in securing a position so important, and in 
every point of view so desirable, for the convenience and protection of our China 
trade, and as a refuge for our shipping in case of distress, as a bulwark in the 
event of war, and as a central depot for our trade in the Eastern Archipe- 
lago.”” 

What is the difference, morally, between a suggestiofalsi and a suppressio 
veri! ‘To be sure, a very unscrupulous advocate, determined to make his 
point good at all hazards, may be expected to address a jury iu this man- 
ner, to distort one fact and suppress another, bat happily as yet such are 
not the recognised ethics of the British Parliament. In order to place Mr. 
Cobden’s ingenuity in its true light, we should say that Mr. Hawes mere- 
ly mentioned the fact of the petitions from the commercial bodies. Mr. 
Cobden then rose again, and admitted that 

“ Memorials had been presented to the Government from the north of Eng- 
land in favour of making Labuan a colony; butthey were too much men of busi- 
ness to suppose that the Government would create large establishments there be- 
fore ascertaining whether the island would be of any use. But he must remind 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hawes) thatthose memorials were prepared ina very 
cautious manner, for at the time they were presented an apprehension was felt 
that this country was about to occupy Sarawak—a portion of the great island of 
Borneo itself. Underthis impression these gentlemen, knowing Labuan to be de- 
tached from Borneo, and to be only seven miles in extent, very cautiously expres- 
sed the r wish that that island should be taken possession of by the English Go- 
vernment.” 

It was upon this that Mr. Labouchere rose and set the House right as 
to the “ v.ry cautious manner” in which the Manchester men had ex- 
pressed their desire for the colonization of Labuan. We more than sus- 
pect the fame which Sir James Brooke has acquired from the gallantry 
and success of his enterprise must have given Mr. Cobden some little dis- 
comfort. Why not Raja Cobden as wellas Raja Brooke? What's ina 
name? There exist no euphonical grounds against such a substitution, 
Thus we have flown from Buckingham Palace to Borneo, after the fashion 
of the Committee on whose desultory proceedings we are coinmenting. 
It is seldom that we would recommend with so much earnestness au 
attentive perusal of a Parliamentary debate as that of Friday night.— 
Times, June 9. 


a 
THE IRISH STATE PRISONERS. 


A letter from Dublin in one of the London papers gives the following 
account of the presentation of a petition to Lord Clarendon in behalf of 
Smith O’Brien and his confederates, and of His Excellency’s answer. The 
letter is dated June 6. 

Lord Clarendon having signified that he would receive the deputation 
appvinted to present the memorial on behalf of the state prisoners yes- 
terday, the following geutlemen, composing the deputation, assembled 
in the committee room, at Radley’s Hotel, shortly after 2 o’clock :— 
The Lord Mayor of Dablin, M.P., the Mayor of Cork, the Mayor of Li- 
merick, the ex-Mayor of Cork, Very Rev. Dr. Spratt, Mr. James Haugh. 
ton, Mr. John L.Fitzgerald, Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Isaac Butt. Q.C., 
Mr. R.M. O’Ferrall, Mr. Francis Comyn, Mr. W. Nesey Leslie Foster, 
Mr. Edmund Walsh, town councillor of Waterford, Mr. J. Hatteson, and 
Mr. C. Jerome, Jun. 

At3 o’clock the members of the deputation proceeded in carriages to 
the Vice-regal Lodge, Pha@uix Park, where the Lord Lieutenant had ap- 
pointed to receive them. On arriving at the lodge the deputation were 
shown into the ante-room, and after a short delay there, they were ush- 
ered into the reception room by an aide-de-camp. 

In a few minutes his Excellency entered the apartment, and, after hav- 
ing politely bowed to the deputation, begged tu express his regret if in- 
convenience bad arisen from any misunderstanding as to the appoiut- 
ment of atime for the presentation of the memorial. When the reply 
was given on the subject to the committee, before his departure for 
England, he was under the impression that further time was required to 
allow the memorial to be signed, and that the next step relative to the ap- 
pointment of a day for its presentation, after his return from England, 
was to come from the committee, and not from him. He again, how- 
ever, expressed his regret if any inconvenience had arisen to the com- 
mittee or the deputation from misapprehension on the matter. 

His Excellency having concluded, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin came forward to read the memorial. Previous to doing 80, his 
Lordship stated thatit was signed by nearly 150,000 persons of all class 
*, creeds, and parties, who earnestly desired that the prerogative of the 
Crown might be exercised in favour of the State prisoners. His Lord- 
ship then read the memorial, and placed it in the hands of his Excellency, 
who transferred it to his private secretary, Mr. Corry Connellan. His 
Excellency then drew the following reply from his pocket, aud read 

“My Lord Mayor and Gentlermen,—From the moment when the sentence of the 
law was pronounced npon the prisoners on whose behalf you have addressed me, I 
have felt bound to give the most anxious consideration to the unhappy condition 
an which ro were placed, so far as I could pay regard to that condition consis- 
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tently with the obligations imposed on me in the exercise of those powers and pre. 
Togatives of the Crown with which I am intrusted. 
Ihave felt deeply concerned for the unfortunate situation of men whose lives 
are forfeited to the offended laws of their country ; but an imperative duty com- 
me to look to the nature and character of the crime of which they have been 
onvicted—to the circumstances preceding and attending it—and, above all, to 
the consequences which might have resulted from its temporary success. I can- 
not disregard matters unfortunately too notorious—the disturbance of the public 
Peace—the dislocation of society tor many weeks throughout an extensive district 
—the armed opposition to the constituted authorities of the realm—the serious loss 
of life among the poor misguided followers of the prisoners—the utter havec 
tage seemed for abrief tine impending over many parts of the country from 
weir wild and desperate proceedings—their avowed rebellion aud treason against 

renee and her rights tothe crown and sovereignty ot Ireland. 
ully appreciate the motives ef humanity which have prompted this appeal ; 





but, in reply to it, I have at present only to assure you that the Government, in the 
performance of its duty can have no other desire than that jutices should be ad- 
mnineved without any severity beyond that which the interests of society de- 
mand. 

His Excellency having read his reply, handed the document to the Lord- 
Mayor, bowed to the deputation, and withdrew. The deputation then 
retired from the apartment, and returned to the committee-room. It was 
understood by the authorities at Richmecnd Bridewell that the prisoners 
were to be put on board a steamer yesterday evening, and transmitted to 
Spike Island, there to await the arrival of the transport which is to con 
vey them to their final destination. Relying upon the carrying out of 
this arrangement, several friends, including Mr. Gavan Daffy, took a last 
fare well of Mr. O’Brien and bis associates. Later in the evening, how- 
ever, Mr. Marquiss, the governor of Richmond Bridewell, received a 
notification from the Lord Lieutenant, that the sentence of death which 
had been passed on the State prisoners—Messrs. Smith O Brien, Thomas 
Francis Meagher, Terence Bellew’ M’Manus, and Patrick O'Donohoe— 
had been commuted to transportation for life ; but no mention was made 
of the departure of the prisoners from the gaol, at least for the present. 

ee 


WEDDINGS, TO BE OR NOT TO BE.—We are enabled to state that a mar- 
riage of more than common interest even ina political point of view has 
been agreed upon between a fair country-woman of our own and one of 
the Royal personages who have had occasion to seek refuge in Great 
Britain. The Count de Montemolin has offered his hand to Miss de Hor- 
sey, the accomplished daughter of Spencer de Horsey, Esq., and the mar- 
riage will shortly be solemnized in this country. It is understood thata 
negotiation has been opened by the Prince with the Government of the 
Queen of Spain, which has consented to make an adequate provision for 
his Royal Highness and his bride, in consideration of the renunciation of 
the claims to the throne of the male line, of which the Count de Monte- 
molin is the representative.— Times, May 30. 

With reference to the truth or falsehood of the statement contained in 
an article which appeared in the J'imes of yesterday, respecting the in- 
tended marriage of the Conde de Montemolin, we abstain at this mo- 
ment from giving any opinion. But we are in a position to state that the 
Prince left his house in Harley-street yesterday morning, at half-past 
eight o’clock, and bad not returned at midnight; and that none of his ad- 
visers now in London have the slightest knowledge of the rumoured alli- 
auce, or of the present residence of the Prince.—Morning Post. 

P. 8S. The Times subsequently retracted—The Thunderer can make 
mistakes as well as other people. 


Jenny Linp.—*“ We hear that Mdlle. Jenny Lind remains in Paris for 
the present, and that her marriage is broken off.” —Vide Morning Chroni- 
ele, May 21. 

Dear Jenny Lind has changed her mind, 
And run away to Paris, 

So Betsy Prigg was right, we find— 
There is no Mrs. Harris !—Punch. 
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MARRIED.—In Brooklyn, on the 2ist inst., by the Rev. Dr. Cutler, CLAUDIUS B. NI- 
CHUOLS and ANNE A.,, daughter of Conklin Brush, Esq., of that city. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 daye, 109 a 109 1-4. 
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After a passage of little more than ten days and a half, the America, Cu- 
nard Steamer, reached Boston on Wednesday morning last at daylight, 
bringing news from Liverpool to the 9th inst., inclusive. 





T o Canadian affairs we allude below. Some few unimportant ques- 
tions on the subject occasioned passing remarks in Parliament during the 
week preceding the Steamer's departure; but the discussion of them 
was adj ourned by Lord Brougham in the Upper House until the 15th 
inst., and arranged by Mr. Gladstone in the Lower, for the 14th. The 
next steamer wil] br ng us chapter the first of the Parliamentary view of 
the case, although the Houses can scarcely be expected to come to a 
vote without two or three nights’ debate. In the Commons on Tuesday, 
the 5th inst., Joseph Hume’s apnual motion for Parliamentary reform, em- 
bracing many Chartist requisitions, was disposed of by a vote of 268 
against 82. Lord John Russell determined that the Government should 
not be caught napping, as they were recently on Tennyson d’Eyncourt’s 
bill for shortening the duration of Parliament; he accordingly mustered 
his forces, made a vigorous anti democratic speech, and elicited the tu- 
multuous cheers of the Opposition by twitting Mr. Bright and his follow- 
ers in these very remarkable words— 


‘* What I have to find fault for with the hon, member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bri ght) and those who agree with him is, that they are so exceedingly narrow- 
min ded, ( 7'emendous hariag from the Opposition benches.) Get them upon 
the subjects with which they are particularly conversant, and I listen with great 
adm iration to their extensive knowledge and acute ability ; but when we come to 
disc uss large questions such as concern the fortune of our empire, then I see that 
the y have intellect and understanding bound up in such a narrow round [the no- 
ble lord was interrupted by a tremendous burst of cheering from the same quar- 
ter | that it is quite impossible to get them to understand those great principles on 
wh ich our ancestors founded the constitution of this country, and which we, their 
suc cessors, humbly admire and endedvour to follow.” (Renewed cheering.) 


The immediate subject under notice was the aristocratic influence, de- 
nounced by the Manchester school. The blood of all the Russells was 
boiling in Lord John’s veins when he, a disciple, thus ventured to beard 
his master to his face. Why should not some idler amuse himself by 
looking back to Parliamentary records for the compliments paid over and 
over again by Lord John himself to the men whom he thus ventured to 
abuse? To expect consistency in any professional politician were an ab- 
surdity ; but herein our Prime Minister does really out-herod Herod! 
The extreme length of his speech alone prevents our publishing it, for it 
is clever, pointed, and in many respects unanswerable. Our objection is 
only to the mouth from which it comes. Elsewhere, in the shape of au 
article from the T'imes, will be found an exemplification of Mr. Cobden’s 
consistency, scarcely less remarkable than this of Lord John Russell's. 
The terrible length of speeches, letters, documents, and reports in these 
days prevents us also from giving Mr. Cobden in eztenso. 

The news from India, some portions of which will be found above, is 
on the whole satisfactory. We are disappointed at not receiving later 
intelligence from Canton, in which quarter serious dilliculties were ap- 
prehended early in April, when the gates of the city were to be 
opened to foreigners, according to the terms of the late treaty between 
the British authorities and the Chinese. ‘The Directors of the East India 
Company have given notice of their intention to reduce the interest on 
their bonds from 44 to 34 per cent., from and after June 3d, 1850. This 
is a good sign, auguring their impression that peace may be looked for mm 
the East. From England generaliy, the commercial accounts are favour- 
able, cotton having been in active demand, and having advanced in price. 
The Bank of British North America has declared a dividend at the rate of 
5 percent. per annum. Consols are last quoted at 91g. There are ru- 
mours in London of the discovery of gold mines iu Australia, but nothing 
definite is known. 

The embarkation of Smith O’Brien and his fellow prisoners for Sydney, 
N.S. W., was shortly expected. The Government very properly, through 
Lord Clarendon, refused to accede to the prayer of a petition for their 
pardon very numerously signed. The treason was too flagrant and too re- 
cent. Probably ten years hence Smith O’Brien will be a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, and the Z'imes will denounce as the real traitors the men whose con, 
duct drove him into rebellion. 

We are glad to observe no allusion whatever in our batch of papers to 


the same graceful fulfilment of the duties of her station. We have again 
no room for the detail of Court gaieties, but may mention that Her Majes- 
ty and an illustrious train of visitors enjoying the hospitalities of Windsor 
Castle attended Ascot Races on the 5th and 7th inst. The great prizes 
on both days were cairied off by noble owners of race horses, to the 
evident delight of the uninterested lookers-on, who have a very proper hor- 
ror of the blacklegs of the Turf. The Marquis of Exeter won Her Ma- 
jesty’s gold cup with “Glenalvon,” and Lord Eglinton the Emperor of 
Russia’s with “ Van Tromp.” Thus the Derby, the Oaks, and the Ascot 
Cups have this year fallen to the share of the aristocrats. We beg par- 
don for going somewhat out of our sphere, but Epsom and Ascot races 
are national affairs. The Queen was also present at the Eton Regatta. 
The cholera is by no means extinct, although its ravages are not serious. 
Some alarm was occasioned at P!ymouth on the 5th inst. by the arrival 
there of the splendid packet-ship American Eagle, bound from London to 
this port, the disease having broken out amongst the steerage passengers 
and the crew. In two days 17 persons were attacked, and 7 died. The 
naval authorities of Plymouth, after due inquiry, prepared the T'yne 22, 
as a receiving vessel, had her towed alongside, and the emigrants trans 
ferred, in order that the American Eagle might be thoroughly purified and 
ventilated. Sea sickness, probably, in this case aided other causes, for 
it would be superfluous to say anything in commendation of the noble line 
of chips that ply between New York and London. Noarrangements can, 
in the nature of things, give steerage passengers the air and space that ~ 
cabin passengers enjoy ; but we feel assured that in this case there was 
no fault on the part of the ship. 





France.—The chant du depart for war against Prussia and Austria has 
not yet been sung; and we feel exceedingly pleased to think that Mourir 
pour la patrie on the battle field does not seem the prevailing desire just 
now ir Paris, notwithstanding the warlike attitude assumed by the old 
National Assembly ere its dissolution. If the settlement of home affairs 
be, of a necessity, preparatory to any campaigning on a large scale, this 
latter event appears very remote, since the troubled state of French po- 
litical affairs increases rather than diminishes. Louis Napoleon has made 
some changes in his Ministry, and has addressed a magniloquent harangue 
to the Chambers—neither circumstance, it seems to us, bringing public 
affairs into a permanently settled state. Portions of the President's 
Message will be found above. Thiers is reported to have had a hand in 
its composition; and sure are we that that able man could scratch off 
such by the yard ata time. The peculiar point on which we needed 
light, viz: the French intervention in Rome, is just as carefully shroud- 
ed from comprehension as it may be in well rounded periods. The Min- 
istry is now composed as follows:— 


Odil lon Barrot, President of Council and Minister of Justice. M. Du- 
faure, Interior. M. de Tocqueville, Foreign Affairs. Genl. Rulhieres, 
War. M.de Falloux, Instruction. M. Passy, Finance. M. Lanquinais, 
Commerce. M.de Tracy, Marine. M. Lacrosse, Public Works. 


This is an intelligent cabinet, and would be an able one under the 
guidance of some master spirit, but we fear that Barrot, though a consci- 
entious and talented man, is scarcely equal to that chronic crisis under 
which France now suffers. The name of De Tocqueville brings back 
recollections of his journey through and his remarks on this country. 
His book made a profound impression. Marshai Bugeaud would not take 
office unless the army and the national guard of Paris were put under 
one command. Dupin is inaugurated as President of the chamber ; his 
success was considered in favour of the Government. Being happily free 
for a few days from barricades and émeutes, the Parisians have been seri- 
ously alarmed by the fatal prevalence of cholera in their city. 1600 per- 
sons are said to have died in three days. Ten deputies fell victims to it 
in one night. Lord Wallscourt was carried off. Carlotta Grisi was ill. 
Those attacked were moving in the better class, so far as comforts of life 





areconcerned. With respect to the French expedition against Rome, we 
can only say that it now numbers nearly 30,000 troops, that it has en- 
camped on the heights around the city, in the hope of avoiding the ma- 
laria, but that after much protocolling and protesting, it is still uncertain 
whether the French will fight or fraternize with the republicans of Rome 
—whether they will shout Viva Pio Nono! or Viva la Repubblica Romana! 
How’ should we know what they willdo, when they themselves are go 
undetermined ? 

The Austrians are said to have captured Fort Malaghera near Venice, 
and to be bombarding the city itself—also to have entered Bologna victo. 
riously, aud to be besieging Ancona. On the other hand the continued 
success of the Hungarians against the Austrians and Russians is con- 
firmed, and Vienna itself is scarcely safe. The Danish war continues. 
The Frankfort Assembly has shifted its quarters to Stuttgard, equivalent, 
we presume, to its annihilation. Russia is still vacillating and intriguing; 
and taken altogether there is no sign of peace in Europe. 





Caxapa.—With reluctance, but as matter of duty, we give up another 
large space in our columns to the second despatch uf Lord Elgin te Lord 
Grey. Itis a sort of State doccument that many readers will like to put 
on file, in order that the Governor General's case before Parliament may 
be complete under his own hand. In the auxiety felt touching the com- 
ing discussion of Canadian affairs in the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
this long epistle loses much of its interest; nor shall we go at any length 
into its merits. In illustration, however, of our frequent remarks on 
the apathy felt at home about all Colonlal subjects, we cannot avoid no- 
ticing the latter part of the sccond paragraph. There was but one 
objection taken, says Lord Elgin, to either principle or detail of preced 
ing Acts. That one was to the claim made by the preamble to the first 
Act, which saddled the Imperial Treasury with the cost of the Indemnity. 
Lord John Russell, caring little for British Canadians or French Canadi- 
ans, put his finger at once upon the fatal clause, and having seen to its 
being expunged, left principle and detail to take care of themselves. The 
general tenor of the despatch would argue, moreover, that Lord Elgin 
considers himself as the echo of the Canadian Parliament, notas the guar- 
dian of Her Majesty’s rights, and the protector of the people’s in- 
terests, the latter as often trespassed upon in our day by oppressive 
Parliamentary majorities, as in olden time by Royal encroachments. 
From the continual harping of the Ministerial journals in Canada, and 
at home, upon the. term “ constitutional majority,” oue might suppose 
that bills were sometimes passed by minorities. Do the Loyalists ask for 
the exercise of the veto power? “ constitutional majority” is thrust into 
their faces! Do they suggest the submission of a special case to the au- 
thorities at home? they meet with the same reply. Were the House of 
Commons, on Lord John Russell’s dictation, to vote an indemnity to 
Smith O’Brien for loss of his seat in their House, we incline to think that 
Her Majesty would now veto the bill without ceremony, though, as we 
have already observed, times may alter. Such an exercise of prerogative 
does not appear to enter into Lord Elgin’e ideas of Constitutional Govern- 
ment. With his Lordship’s evident belief in the natural omnipotence of 
Legislative Assemblies, he should cast an eye Southwards on this Conti- 
nent, and learn that the veto is not altogether unknown ina Republic 
with an elective President.. We are half inclined hereafter to call his 





the vagabond who shot at the Queen on the 19th ult. The fell.w’s no- | 
toviety was very short-lived; ove excellent result of the summary pro 
cess. Her Majesty, nothing daunted, leads her usual life, passing from 
retirement to public pomp, and returning to domestic quiet, always with 





Excellency the Chairman of the Canadian Parliament. 

Sir Allan McNab, with his petitions, had an excellent passage to Eng- 
land, having reached Liverpool on Monday the 4th inst. The Z'imes, that 
in the previous week had exhausted its slang in abuse of the British par- 
ty in Cauada, preserved a very remarkable silence from that time up to 
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the departure of the America, on the 9th inst. There must be some spe- 
cial reason. Its Montreal correspondence by the Hibernia, that carried 
home Sir Allan, was reported as important and satisfactory, but by some 
means, did not find its way into print. As for abstaining from prejudg- 
ing a case about to be submitted to the arbitration of Parliameut, such a 
sapposition is purely absurd, this refinement of delicacy being altogether 
unknown. It is of little use to speculate as to the cause. The wrath of 
the Times may be seething in its vials, and be poured out presently in 
copious doses. We neither foresee, nor care much. The publication of 
documents and despatvhes has gone far to diminish the effect of leading 
articles, nor can the violence and sophistry of one column prevent clear- 
headed men from forming their opinions from straight-forward records 
presented to them in another. We do believe that the question at issue 
will be stripped in Parliament of much of the extraneous matter, with 
which it has purposely been confounded, and that Great Britain will de- 
cide calmly and reasonably whether, having thrown overboard the 
interests of her North American Colonies, she be disposed to stifle 
their loyalty and attachment to her. If Lord Grey can carry his 
point, the patronage of Downing-Street will probably be curtailed. 
The annouucement of an approval of Lord Elgin’s policy by both Houses 
of Parliament will be labelled in Canada as “ too bad,” and the Colonists 
will follow the Examiner and some other London papers in considering 
how far a continued partnership is desirable, when neither side con- 
siders itself a gainer by the arrangement. We do not in such case antici- 
pate a serious outbreak or insurrection in Canada, but a solemn convic 
tion that separation is inevitable, and a grave consideration of the means 
to be adopted for peacefully bringing it about. What votes Lord John 
Russell can command, on another trial of strength, we cannot foretell, but 
we shall be much deceived if the Duke of Wellington vote with Lord 
Grey on the occasion. The simple, soldierly loyalty of the veteran will 
hardly be prevailed upon by any special pleading, and we can imagine 
his vote at least, that was with Ministers,on the Navigation laws, given 
against them on this rebel-paying bill. A thought of the old Duke re- 
minds us of the reports from Montreal, that contrary tocustom there was 
no celebration of the victory of Waterloo on Monday last, the 18th. The 
fact we presurae was so, and there must have been some special and 
good reason for the military authorities dispensing with the usual mus- 
ter. That the civil powers of Montreal interfered, lest the French 
Canadians should fancy themselves insulted, is too ridiculous for belief. 
Meanly as we think of the discretion of the Canadian Executive, we 
must have proof ere we credit such a rumour. 

We have only space to call the attention of Canadian friends, who 
have not already seen it, to a most unanswerable pamphlet, published by 
Messrs. Armour and Ramsay of Montreal, entitled The question answered, 
“ Did the Ministry intend to pay rebels?” It has appeared in the form of 
a letter to the Governor-General, by a “ Canadian Loyalist,’ and from 
their own mouths and beyond all peradventure, establishes the rebel-pay- 
ing intentions of the ministry. Pamphlets are not generally very accept- 
able reading, but there is in this one a simplicity of arrangement and an 
earnest truthfulness, that cannot fail to carry conviction to Lord Elgin 
himself. His Lordship’s “ firm belief’ must succumb to this record, and 
he mustsurely mourn over his early blindness, or his late infatuation. We 
had intended also to invite attention to the prospectus of the Canada, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia Railway company, and also to that of the Bri- 
tish North Americav Electric Telegraph Association, but our space allows 
us only toname them. Would to Heaven that these projects were the 
promineat coionial topics of the day ! . 





Cativorsia.—Columns upon columns, in the journals of this city and 
others, are filled with details of the news from San Francisco, the heads 
of which are known to our readers. We do not purpose generally to 
make extracts, excepting from correspondence stamped with official relia- 
bility, though we cannot pass by unnoticed a very long account given in 
the Courier and Enquirer of Thursday, purporting to be derived from 
the verbal information of a Mr. Loring, and ushered into notice in edito- 
rial type. The contentsare yery important and alarming. We sincerely 
hope the narrator labours under misapprehension. He states that the 
native Americans of California are organising and arming themselves for 
the purpose of driving dut all foreigners, and that they are resolved ra- 
ther to massacre the so-called interlopers, than to permit the golden spoil 
* td beshared. Lynch law is described as prevalent—the gold as abun- 
dant to the full amount ever represented, but requiring more personal 
exertion to gather it than some of the adventurers will find agreeable. 
Desertious from the army and navy are frequent and impossible to pre- 
vent. AJl minor matters, however, are unimportant in comparison with 
the announcement of this bloody intention to carry out General Persifer 
Smith’s ill-judged proclamation. 





Sir Joun FrankLiIn AND THE AmERICAN GoveRNMENT.—It has been 
remarked amongst the items of news by the America, that Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis, one of the few samples remaining of the old school of Tories 
in England, has given notice in the House of Commens of his proposing 
to draw attention to the liberal conduct of the Government at Washing- 
ton, in extending its aid to the search for the missing navigators. Sir 
Robert was under the impression that the generous sentiments expressed 
by desire of the President had led to a corresponding movement. Such 
is not the case; but lest on this account there be any surprise felt bere- 
after, we deem it most desirable that on a point touching national honour 
the real facts should be fully known. The Secretary of the Navy at 
Washington has no power to employ ships of war fur any but their legiti- 
mate services, nor in any way to carry out this object without the con- 
sent of Congress first had and obtained. The British Departments of 
State, under a system of greater recklessness and less jealousy, spend 
money first, and then come to Parliament for the necessary vote. Both sys- 
tems have their advantages and the reverse; we need not canvass these 
at present. Our object is to state our firm conviction that there is no 
lukewarmness or hanging back on the part of the authorities at Wash- 
ington, or of the officers of the American Navy. At the first mention of 
the subject, we expressed the same opinion; and it is fully confirmed by 
what we see and hear. We know of the official difficulties in the way ; 
whilst in London there is a belief that an expedition is on the point of 
starting for the Polar Regions. Our object in alluding to the subject is 
to account for the discrepancy between what is expected in England, and 
what is done at Washington. 





DEATH OF Ex-Presipext Potx.—The cholera, in the course of its pre 
sent visitation, has singled out some illustrious victims. James K. Polk, 
who on the 4th of March last gave up the high office of President of the 
United States and retired into private life, has followed General Worth 
and Genera] Gaines. He died at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 15th inst. 
Mr. Polk, a lawyer by profession, as nine out of eleven Presidents of the 
United States have been, commenced his political career in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of his uwn State of Tennessee, an excellent training- 
ground to fit him for his subsequent duties in Congress. In 1825, when 
in his 30th year he was sent to the House of Bepresentatives. Ten years 
later, he was elected Speaker of the House, a difficult position, that he 
very ably filled during five sessions of Congress. In 1839 and 1840 Mr. 
Polk was Governor of the State of Tennessze ; after which he became a 
private citizen, until his nomivaticn and election by the Democratic party 
im 1844, as President of the United States. From the éth of March 








1845 until the 4th of March last, a period of considerable difficulty, 
he occupied that exalted station. His conduct, so far especially as related 
to Great Britain, has been frequently commented on in this journal. We 
need not go over the ground again. Certainly, not one of the master 
minds of this continent—not a man who, like Clay, Calhoun, or Webster, 
has made his name of note in other countries as well as his own—selected 
as the most eligible man of his party, rather than elected by its unanimous 
voice, Mr. Polk’s administration has nevertheless become memorable from 
the importance of the events that occurred init. The annexation of Tex- 
as, the settlement of the Oregon question, the doubtful commencement, 
brilliant progress, and happy termination of the war with Mexico, are 
alone sufficient to give pre-eminent importance to the four years during 
which he administered the affairs of government. On his evident jealousy 
of Great Britain, shared as it has been by other members of his political 
party, we need not dwell. Fortunately, when trouble was threatening, 
good sense and good feeling prevailed—the ettlement of the Oregon 
question showing that no difficulties are insuperable, when there is a sin- 
cere desire in rival parties to bring contested points to a peacefal issue, 
Every knotty point quietly solved isa guarantee for future and similar 
results, when a similar occasion arises. [t must not be imagined that 
though Mr. Polk was not amongst the foremost men of his country, that 
he was not a man of mark. No ordinary abilities and capacities can ele- 
vate a man to the proud position he occupied; and whilst political 
journalists have exaggerated both his merits and his defects, we believe 
that his unswerving patriotism has never been questioned, nor the credit 
denied him of great zeal, much skill, and untiring industry in carrying 
on the public service. The news of Mr. Polk’s death reached this city, 
by telegraph, on Monday last. At Washington and elsewhere, the tributes 
of respect to his memory, usual un such occasions, have been paid by the 
various officers of the government. 


Astor Prace Riors.—The English papers by the two last steamers 
have each its article on this topic—in the first instance on Mr. Macrea- 
dy’s being driven from the stage on Monday night, the 7th ult., and sub- 
sequently on the more serious events that followed. Every article is 
more or less tinged by the political bias of the journal in which it ap- 
pears, and by the medium through which its information has been de- 
rived. Here and there, in the old-fashioned, ultra-Tory papers, there is 
a matter-of-course sneer at Democracy, and some talk of it as a serious 
anti-British demonstration. On the whole, however, the influential por- 
tion of the press view the matter in its true light, regarding it as, at first, 
a factious and successful effort on the part of some of Mr. Forrest's 
supporters to drive off Mr. Macready, but on his second appearance, as a 
contest between a lawless mob and the friends of order and real liberty. 
We feel assured that there will be no anti-American feeling aroused in 
consequence, and that trans-Atlantic talent, when set before a London 
audience, will be judged according to its merits, as has hitherto been the 
case. As the clique, who got up the outrage and caused the riot, totally 
failed here in their efforts to make it a national question, so would any 
corresponding attempt in London be signally rebuked. With this re- 
mark we would stop, but we must tell the truth: the English press gen- 
erally is bitterly severe on Mr. Forrest, ridiculing and totally demolish- 
ing his idea that there was a dead set made against him in England, and 
repeating the charges made by some of the American papers of his direct 
and indirect participation in the affair. A certain very strong article from 
the Courier § Enquirer is reprinted, and we see no sign of the lawyers’ 
letter on behalf of Mr. Forrest that induced its immediate retractation 
in the columns of that journal. The poison is published, but not the an- 
tidote—such it is. We do uot give any extracts on this subject, because 
we believe our readers’ minds are generally made up on the merits of 
the whole case, and furthermore because we have no pleasure in such a 
species of retaliation. 





C. F. Horrman, Esq.—We hear with much pleasure that this accom- 
plished scholar has received an appointment in the Consular Bureau at 
Washington. The report has long been flying about, but we are glad to 
put it on record asa fact. It isnot so pleasaut to record that Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, another literary celebrity, has been turned oat of a modest 
Government appoiutment at Salem. 





Tue CuoLera.—This disease prevails in various parts of the Uuion, but 
appears more severe in the West and Southwest than in the Atlantic Ci- 
ties. In New York the returns of the last 6 days give 203 cases and 89 
deaths, being an average of 34 cases and 15 deaths per diem. The extra- 
ordinary heat of the weather tends to imprudent excess. The thermo- 
meter at 3 P. M. on Thursday stood at 93. 





Harvarp University,—The Hon. Jared Sparks, successor to Mr. 
Everett once U. 8. Minister to England, was inaugurated as President of 
this establishment on Wednesday afternoon. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MonTREAL, 19th Jnne,, 1849. 

There is nothing stirring in the political world here worthy of being 
recorded. Lord Elgin continues to receive addresses from all parts of 
the Province, and some of his Excellency’s replies are unmercifully 
quizzed by the opposition press,—in some instances, I must say, not 
without reason. Mr. Gibbon Wakefield compared a person attacked by 
the Canadian newspapers to a toad under a harrow—he could speak 
from experience—and, certes, if Lord Elgin can bear the attacks daily 
and hourly made on him, even those who deny that he is much of a 
statesman, must admit that he is a great deal of a philosopher. Such 
treatment of one whose position puts it out of his power to defend him- 
self were more honoured in the breach than in the observance, but we 
suppose it is the constitutional way of making the quasi-king of Canada 
responsible for his acts. His Lordship has not yet appeared in town, 
though of late he has driven about occasionally in the neighbourhood of 
his residence. Lady Alice Lambton left two days ago for England. 

On Wednesday last, there was a large meeting of the British American 
League held here. The number of Branches were reported to be thirty- 
five, and a number more were stated to have been formed, although not 
officially reported. It was decided that the Montreal Branch should sug- 
gest to the other affiliated branches the propriety of a Convention of Del- 
egates meeting on the 18th of July next. It was proposed that the 
place of meeting should be Kingston. 

Montreal and Quebec continue to be very healthy. The cholera 
which broke out in Kingston, and in several instances proved fatal, has 
disappeared. 

The newly raised foot Pclice has been disbanded. 
horse Police will also be disbanded before long. 

I perceive that the Protestant Bishopric of Montreal is to he divided 
into the Bishopric of Quebec, and that of Montreal. Dr. Mountain the 
present Bishop of Montreal is to be Metropolitan, and to reside at 
Quebec. 

Admiral the Earl of Dundonald is expected to visit Quebec in Jaly. 

The weather is very warm and the country looks well. The Spring 
fleet are gone, business is at a stand-still, and annexation and the cholera 
are in every body’s thoughts and on every body’s tongue. For my own 
part I would prefer the latter to the former, though there is danger that 
both evils may overtake us at no very distant period. 

The Ministerial Journals are abusing the British American League, 
which they denounce as the precursor of annexation. The League, I 
believe however, is calculated to do good ; for it will take the lead out 
of the hands of such persons as burnt the Parliament House, and place it 
in those of known and responsible parties. 

There is as you will perceive a great dearth of news. 


Music. 


Granp Fiute Concert.—We were present at the Flute Concert, at the 
Apollo Rooms, an Saturday evening the 16th inst. There was quite a 
numerous and respectable audience, composed chiefly of the Amateur 
Flute players of New York. 


It is supposed the 


P. P. 
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We admire the Flute vastly, particularly in the orchestra ; but we con 


fess that even with all our patience under musical inflictions, wecould 
not think with equanimity of having to endure so much Flute oy one 
occasion. Our musical readers will easily understand our objections: 
when the monotonry of the instrument is taken into consideration it mend 
ters not what kind of music is played, nor how many flutes play it, we 
have but one quality of tone, without variety or modification. There is 
however one variety, which we are pretty sure to have when flutes pla 

together, and that is a variety of pitch, and a very unpleasant variety : 
ig. Our Readers must not imagine from this preface, that we are com. 
plaining of the performance, for of that we have much to say in commen. 
dation. We are only agreeing with the well known, good-natured squib 

—that there is nothing worse than one flute unless it be two flutes. A, 
far as we can understand the affair, this concert was intended to display 
not only the relative merits of the various flutes, but of the several per. 
formers. The idea was a good one, and had it been carried out fairly 
would have attained its end ; but we are to suppose that the performer, 
were satisfied with the parts allotted them, and that we have no excuse 
for complaining, if we would. 

As awhole the Flute Quatuors were the most pleasing of the concerted 
pieces. They had been sedulously studied and sufficiently practiseg 
and the consequence was a precision and perfectness of execution both 
remarkable and excellent. The compositions were extremely good, {reg 
in style, and abounding in strongly marked points which served to re. 
lieve the monotony which must otherwise have characterised that sort 
of instrumental combination, however excellent the execution. They 
were somewhat too long, perhaps, but that could hardly be avoided froy 
the form of the composition. As Mr. Kyle appeared most. prominently up. 
on this occasion, we will speak of him first. The instrument on which he 
played, the siccama flute is evidently a fine instrument, if we may judge 
by its tone, which is good throughout its scale, and we must believe tha 
jt possesses some mechanical improvements which facilitate the playing 
upon it, if we may judge by Mr. Kyle’s performance; for neither on the 
old flute nor on the Boehm flute has he hitherto displayed so much execu. 
tive excellence. We have always thought him somewhat deficient jy 
style, and the truth of the remarks we have before made has been mor 
perceptible since Mr. Siede has been in this country, for he is truly ap 
artist in feeling and style, and bas no equal out of Europe. Still Mr. 
Kyle played his solo with great brilliancy, and with undeviating certain. 
ty, and in all the pieces in which he assisted during the evening he ac. 
quitted himself with credit and to the satisfaction of the audience. Ths 
siccama flute had ample justice done to it, and was liberally and advan- 
tageously displayed. 

The duett between Mr. Siede and Mr. Eben, was a brilliant compoti- 
tion for effect, and was finely performed. Mr. Siede played with all that 
taste and delicacy, style and brilliancy, which form the distinguishing 
feature in his performance. It was deligh tful to listen to his masterly 
execution, and we, in common with every one else, regretted that he 
had no solo to play during the evening. Mr. Eben has much execution 
but he lacks passion and style, and can only be ranked among the average 
flutists of theday. Mr. Busch had not much chance to distinguish him 
self or his Boehm either, but what he did was well done. As to deciding 
upon the merits of the Flutes, we shall do no such thing ; each instru- 
ment has its partizans and earnest advocates; and that flute is the best to 
the public which is played upon by the most accomplished performer 
For our own part, the German Flute, as played by Mr. Siede, is good 
enough for us. 

The vocal portion of the concert was sustained by Miss Emeline De 
Luce, and we have never heard this young lady to such advantage. She 
sang four songs, each of them with much feeling and expression, and was 
very warmly applauded. In her Italian Preghiera she sang most adwi- 
rably; it was well suited to her power and displayed her really {ine 
voice to the greatest advantage. This very sweet prayer, which Mics 
De Luce rendered so charmingly, narrowly escaped an encore. 

Mrs. Emma Gillingham Bostwick gave her second concert on Monday 
evening last. The attendance was very respectable, although not very 
numerous. To our remarks upon this lady’s performance at her first con- 
cert we have nothing to add; all we could say would be but a repetition 
of our former article. Mr. R. G. Paige, who assisted on this occasion, 
sung several ballads with his accustomed taste and sweetness, but his 
most successful eflort was in the Italian duet Sudla Tomba. In this he 
sung with much energy, passion and expression, and had he been suits 
bly supported, the duet would have been most effective. Mrs. Bost- 
wick was assisted by Mr. H. C. Timm, und several instrumentalists. 





DOrvama, 


Theatricals are suffering under the usual depression experienced at this 
season, and which is materially strengthened at this particular period by 
the existing epidemic, and the excessive heat. Still, a few determined 
pleasure seekers are not deterred from indulging in what is to many in 
New York an indispensable amusement; and the managers keep open 
their theatres under all the counteracting influences surrounding them. 
The new ballet at the Broapway would, we feel assured, under more 
favourable circumstances, have proved the greatest hit of the season. It 
is undoubtedly the most effective ballet d’ action yet produced by the 
Monplaisir troupe; and such is the interest of the story, and the exceed- 
ingly beautiful and striking character of the effects introduced that it 
bears to be witnessed again and again, without pulling by the repeti- 
tion. Tothose of our city readers who venture to attend theatres at 
this time we recommend “ The Greek Triumphs” as one of the most 
perfect artistical exhibitions that we have ever seen produced in New 
York. 

Burton has been fighting strongly against the spell thrown around 
theatricals, but with only moderate success. He has been trying the 
revival of old comedies cut down into two or three acts, as substitutes 
for his nsual high spiced burlesques. The experiment, however, is 
about as successful as to attempt to restore a healthy tone of feeling to 
the vitiated d/asé of fashion, or to bring back the taste of the pampered 
epicure to “ plain roast and boiled.” Burton has established the desire 
in his guests for high-seasoned viands. How can the old-fashioned dra- 
matists, with their antediluvian portraitures of eccentricities of a by-gone 
age, stand the ground with the moderu extravaganza, and broad satires 
exciting from their very local application and character? Another strong 
cause of failure in these revivals exists in the inadequacy of the new 
race of actors to represent these old comedies. Even the tradition 0! 
how the characters should be embodied seems to be fast dying away 
from the stage. Burton, Brougham, and a few others of the company, 
have a touch of the old leaven in them—but our young actors and actres- 
ses are most lamentably at fault when called upon to assist in these re- 
presentations ; and if, as is the case at Burton’s, the stock company has 
been constantly engaged in extravaganza, the performance of one of these 
old-fashioned comedies descends into a palpable burlesque. The mana- 
ger, however, is very wisely about to close his theatre for a brief space 
of time; and during the recess he will be enabled to prepare 8 series of 
those popular pieces on which the success of his establishment has been 
based, and by continuing which he can alone sustain his well earned repu- 
tation. 
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~~ Notices of New orks. 





Narrative or tue U. 8S. Expepition to tue River JoRDAN AND THE 
Deap Sea. By W. F. Lynch, U.S. N. Philadelphia. 1849. Lea & Blan- 
chard.—This large and handsome octavo is put forth as the result ofa 
voyage undertaken eighteen mouthe ago for the purpose of making scien- 
tific observations in the interesting region of which it treats. The late 
Secretary of the U. 8. Navy sent out the Expedition in the Government 
ship Supply, and we remember that at the time grave doubts were ex- 
pressed of the policy and propriety of the adventure. Be that as it may, 
here is the record of the adventures experienced by the party, together 
with additions to geographical and Biblical knowledge, picked up in 
their travels through Syria, a ground so often described of late. The 
service, such as it was, appears to have been performed with zeal and 
most creditable perseverauce. The narrative is written in simple, straight- 
forward, pleasant style, and the wood-cuts and illustrations are numerous, 
and in some cases admirably executed. 

Davip Correrrizip. By C. Dickens. No.2. New York. 1849. J. Wiley. 
—In noticing lately the commencement of this new tale, we expressed our 
belief that at the outset it did not promise well. In this second part we 
are glad to have this impression removed, and to find Dickens once more* 
worthy of his name. Still regretting that he has hampered himself by 
adopting the autobiographical style, we cannot but admire the cleseness 
of his observation of men and things, and the graphic skill with which he 
brings them before his readers. We doubt, indeed, whether his selections 
from the book of human life are made entirely without prejudice. We 
think he must be, himself, an ultra-liberal in politics and somewhat of a 
free thinker in religion—so does he seem to revolt from the exercise of 
any authority or restrictions come in what shape they inay. Hence, his 
parish beadles are all bullies, his schoolmasters tyrants, his pious people 
ascetic and severe. Power, with him, is synonymous with oppression, 
wealth with pride and indolence, religion with hypocrisy. We do not 
assert that this is always the case: in his manifold writings are to be 
found some striking exceptions. But on the whole, with all our estima- 
tion of his talents, with the firm conviction that instruction as well as en- 
tertainment may sometimes be derived from his books of fiction, with the 
knowledge that he professes to inculcate brotherly love and fair dealing 
between man and man—with all this, we must say, that he often fosters 
unworthy prejudices that he might assist to remove, and is much more 
happy in pointing out social evils than in suggesting a remedy for them. 

But we wander away from young Coppertield. The two first chapters, 
headed quaiutly enough aud respectively “I am born,’’ and “I observe,” 
tell us that he is a posthumous child. His father died some months be- 
fore young David's birth ; and the youngster at eight years of age receives 
from his still youthful and pretty mother a new and not acceptable papa. 
Chapter IV.,in whieb his old home, with a new face, is described, strikes 
us as the best of thesix published. Mr. Murdstone, the new husband, 
is a firm man; his maiden sister (how Dickens hates old maids!) is a 
woman of firmness. Between them taey crush the gentle spirit of Clara, 
David's mother, and torture the poor boy himself. At the period of this 
second marriage, the little fellow had been, with the rough-handed but 
warm-hearted servant-woman Peggotty, on a fortnight’s visit to the lat- 
ter’s friends. He reaches home on his return in the evening, to receive a 
chilling welcome, and is sent to bed. 


I was awoke by somebody saying ‘‘ Here he is!’ and uncovering my hot head, 
my mother and Peggotty had come to look for me, and it was one of them who had 
done it. 

“ Davy,” said my mother. ‘“ What's the matter?” 

Ithought it very strange that she should ask me,and answered “ Nothing,” I 
turned over on my face, I recollect, to hide my trembling lip, which answered her 
with greater truth. 

“ Davy,” said my mother. *‘ Davy, my child!” 

I dare say no words she could have uttered, would have affected me so much, 
then, as her calling me her child. I hid my tears in the bedclothes, and pressed 
her from me with my hand, when she would have raised me up. 

“ This is your doing, Peggouty, you cruel thing!’ said my mother. “ I have no 
doubt at all aboutit. How can you reconcile it to your conscience, I wonder, to 
prejudice my own boy against me, or against anybody who is dear tome? What 
do you mean by it, Peggouy ?” 

Poor Peggoity lifted up her hands and eyes, and only answered, in a sort of 
paraphrase of the grace | usually repeated after dinner, ‘ Lord forgive you, Mrs. 
Copperfield, and tor what you have said this minute, may you never be truly 
sorry |” 

“It's enough to distract me,”’ cried my mother.“ In my honey-moon, too, when my 
most inveterate enemy mightrelent, one would think, and notenvy me a little peace 
of mind and happiness, Davy, you naughty boy! Peggotty, you savage creature! 
Oh, dear me ! ‘cried my mother, turning from one of us to the other,in her pet- 
tish wilful manner, * what a troublesome world this is when one has the most right 
to expect itto be as agreeable as possible !’’ 

I feit the touch of a hand that I knew was neither her's nor Peggotty’s, and slip- 
ped tomy feet atthe bedside. It was Mr. Murdstone’s hand, and he kept it on 
my arm as he said ; 

“What's this? Clara, my love, have you forgotten ?—Firmness, my dear ?’ 

“ Law very sorry, Edward,” said my mother. “I meant to be very good, but I 
am so uncomfortable,” 

“Indeed !’ he answered. “ That's a bad hearing, so soon, Clara.” 

“ T say it's very hard I should be so now,” returned my mother, pouting ; “ and 
itis—very hard—isn’t it ?”’ 

He drew her to him, whispered in her ear, and kissed her. I knew as well, 
when I saw my mother's head lean down upon his shoulder, and her arm touch 
his neck—I knew as well that he could mould her pliant nature intoany form he 
chose, as I know, now, that he did it. 7 

* Go you below, my love,” said Mr. Murdstone. “ David and I will come down, 
together. My friend,’ turning a darkening face on Peggotty, when he had watch- 
ed my mother out and dismissed her with anod andasmile: “do you know your 
mistress’s name ?”” ; 
ss rh has been my mistress a long time, sir,” answered Pegyotty. “I ought 

Proving true,”’ he answered, “ Butl thought I heard you, as I came upstairs, 

address herby aname thatis nothers. She has taken mine you know. Will 
you remember that ?” ; 

Peggotty, with fome uneasy glancesat me, curtseyed herself out of the room 
without replying; seeing, I suppose, that she was expected to go, and had no ex 
cuse for remaining, W hen we two were left alone, he shut the door, and sitting 
on a chair, and holding me standing before him, looked steadily into iny eyes, I felt 
my own attracted, no less steadily, to his. As I recall our being opposed thus, faee 

to face, I seem again tohear my heart beat fast and high. 

* Davil,” he said, making his lips thin, by pressing them together, “ if I have 

an obstinate horse or dog to deal with, what do you think Ido?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“I beat him.” 
eg i of breathless whisper, but I felt, in my silence, that my 

“ + bd 
I make him wince, and smart. I say to myself, ‘I’ll conquer that fellow ;’ and 


if it were to cost him all the blood he had, I should do it. What is that upon your 
face?’ 


“ Dirt,” I said. 

_ He knew it was the mark of tears as wellasI. But if he had asked the ques- 
ion twenty times, each time with twenty blows, I believe my baby heart would 
have burst befure I would have told him so. 
‘* You have a good deal of intelligence for a little fellow,” he said, with a grave 
smile that belonged to him, ‘‘and you understood me very well, l see. Wash 
that face, sir, and come down with me.” 
He pointed to the washing stand, which I had made out to be like Mrs. Gum- 
midge, and motioned me with his head to obey himdirectly. [had little doubt 
then, andI have less doubt now, that he would have knocked me down without the 
least compunction, if I had hesitated. 
Clara, my dear,” he said, when I had done his bidding, and he walked me in- 

to the parlor, with his hand still on myarm, “ you will not be made nncomfortable 
any more, | hope. We shall soon improve our youthful humours.” 
od help me, I might have been improved for my whole life, I might have been 
— another creature, perhaps, for life, by a kind word at that season. A word 
: encouragement and explanation, of pity for my childish ignorance, of welcome 
home, of reassurance to me that it was home, might have made me dutiful to him 
in my heart henceforth, instead of in my hypocritical outside, and might have made 
ten instead ofhatehim. I thought my mother was sorry to see me standing 
le pct and Strange, and that, presently, when I stole to a chair, she 
) mag rp _o a eyes more sorrowfuily still—missing, perhaps, some free- 
a y childish tread —but the word was not spoken, and the time for it was 
Miss Murdstone, not anew character, 


but vigorously drawn, is vice-gerent 
under her brother. 


cock-crow. When my mother came down to breakfast and was going to make the 
tea, Miss Murdstone gave her a kind of peck on the cheek, which was her nearest 
approach to a kiss, and said : 
“ Now, Clara, my dear, I am come here, you know, to relieve you of all the 
trouble Tean. You're much too pretty and thoughtless"—my mother blushed but 
laughed, and seemed not todislike this character—“ to have any duties imposed 
upon you that can be undertaken by me. If you'll be so good as to give me your 
keys, my dear, I'll attend to all this sort of thing in future.” 
‘rom that time, Miss Murdstone kept the keys in her own little jail all day, and 
paw her pillow all night, and my mother had no more to do with them than I 
ad. 
My mother did not suffer her authority to pass from her without a shadow of pro- 
test. One night when Miss Murdstone had been developing certain household 
plans toher brother, of which he Ss his approbation, my mother suddenly 
began tocry, and said she thought she might have been consulted. 
“ Clara !’? said Mr. Murdstone sternly. “ Clara! I wonder at you.” 
‘« Oh, it’s very well to say you wonder, Edward !” cried my mother, “ and it's 
very well for you to talk about firmness, but you wouldn't like it yourself.” 
Firmness, | may observe, was the grand quality on which both Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone took their stand. HoweverI might have expressed my comprehen- 
sion of it at the time, if I had been called upun, I soveutealees did clearly compre- 
hend in my own way, that it was another name for tyranny, and for acertain 
gloomy, arrogant, devil's humour, that was in them both, The creed, as I suould 
state itnow, wasthis. Mr. Murdstone was firm; ncbody in his world was to be 
so firm as Mr. Murdstone ; nobody else in his world was to be firm at all, for every- 
body was to be bent to his firmness. Miss Murdstone was an exception, She 
might be firm, but only by relationship, and in an inferior and tributary degree, 
My mother was another exception. She might be firm, and must be; but only 
in souring their firmness, and firmly believing there was no other firmness upon 
earth, 


Poor Clara makes a very feeble effort at asserting her authority, but 
subsides immediately into a cypher. We do not pretend to trace out a 
story that will be in every body’s hands, but are struck with the follow- 
ing passages, in which one of our preceding remarks is obviously illus- 
trated. 


The gloomy ‘taint that was in the Murdstone blood, darkened the Murdstone 
religion, which was austere and wrathful, I have thought, since, that its assuming 
that character was a necessary consequence of Mr. Murdstone’s firmness, which 
wouldn’t allow him to let any body off from the utmost weight of the severest 
penalties he could find any excuse for. Be this as it may, I well remember the 
tremendous visages with which we used to go to church, and the changed air of the 
Eee Again, the dreaded Sunday comes round, and I file into the old pew first, 
ike a guarded captive brought toa condemned service. Again, Miss Murdstone, 
ina black velvet gown, that looks as if it had been made out of a pall, followed 
close upon me; then my mother; then herhusband. There is no Peggotty now, 
asin the oldtime. Again, I listento Miss Murdstone mumbling the responses, and 
emphasising ail the dread words with acruel relish. Again, Ties her dark eyes 
roll round the church when she says “ miserable sinners,”’ as ifshe were calling all 
the congregation names. Again, T catch rare glimpses of my mother, moving her 
lips timidly between the two, with one of them muttering ateach ear like low 
thunder. Again, I wonder with asudden fear whether itis likely that our good old 
clergyman can be wrong, and Mr. and Miss Murdstone right, and that all the angels 
in Heavencan be destroying angels. Again, if I move a finger or relax a muscle 
“oF face, Miss Murdstone pokes me with her prayer-book, and makes my side 
ache, 


Bat itisin narrating the attempts at home education tbat this cruel 
firmness is most forcibly and painfully sketched. 


I hand the first book to my mother. Perhaps it is a grammar, perhaps a history, 
or geography, I take a last drowning look atthe page as I give it into her hand, 
and startoff aloud at aracing pace while | have gotitfresh. Itrip over a word. 
Mr. Mardstone looks up. I trip over anotherword. Miss Murdstone looks up. I 
redden, tumble over half a-dozen words, and stop. [ think my mother would show 
me the buokifshe dared, but she does not dare, and she says softly : 

“ Oh Davy, Davy !” 

“ Now, Clara,” says Mr. Murdstone, “ be firm withthe boy. Don't say ‘ Oh 
Davy, Davy ! That's childish. He knows his lesson, or he does not know 


con 


“ He does not know it,’’ Miss Murdstone interposes awfully. 
“T amreally afraid he does not,’’ says my mother 
“ Then you see, Clara,’ returns Miss Murdstones, “ you should just give him 
the book back, and make him know it.’’ 
“ Yes, certainly,” says my mother; ‘that’s whatI intend to do, my dear Jane. 
Now Davy, try once more, and don’t be stupid.” 

” * * 7 * 
The despairing way in which my mother and I look at each other, as I blunder 
on, is truly melancholy. Butthe greatest effect in these miserable lessons is when 
my mother (thinking nobody is observing her) tries to give me the cue by the mo- 
tionofher lips. At that instant, Miss Murdstone, who has been lying in wait for 
nothing else all along, says in adeep warning voice : 
“ Clara |” ; 
My mother starts, colours, and smiles faintly. Mr. Murdstone comes out of his 
chair, takes the book, throws itat me or boxes my ears with it, and turns me out of 
the room by the shoulders. 


Poor David is cowed into stupidity or forgetfulness over his daily tasks, 
solacing himself by quiet draughts from a hidden fountain of knowledge, 
that he finds in an uufrequented room—odd volumes of Humphrey Clink- 


hood, at a time when his adventarous spirit was occupied in planning 
many a journey of discovery, and when it had become evident to the 
reading pablic that he could well describe what he saw. He was an 
Englishman by birth and was educated at the military Academy of Sand- 
hurst, but left it at seventeen to enter the service of the Queen of Spain, 
having a commission in a regimentof Lancers. Campaigning against the 
Carlists, he greatly distinguished himself. On quitting Spain be obtained 
a commission in the 89th Regiment, and served with it in Canada, where, 
without doubt, he has left some friends to mourn his untimely death. 
The monotony of a garrison life did not, however, suit his restless spirit; 
and glimpses of the prairie, seen whilst an officer of the gallant 89th, in- 
duced him to become a traveller by profession. Throwing up his com- 
mission, therefore, be went into the Far West, working his way South- 
wards through Mexico, and thence to Vera Cruz, where he embarked 
for England. He subsequently planned, and actually commenced, & 
pedestrian excursion into Central Africa, his starting place being Ichaboe, 
and his destination the Portuguese settlements on the Mozambique. 
Baffled, however, by adverse circumstances, and having nearly lost his 
life in the attempt, he was compelled to abandon the scheme, and again 
returned home. Of his many projects at that time he said hiniself in a 
letter— 


“My movements are uncertain, for [am tryingto get up a yacht voyage to Bor- 
neo and the Indian Archipelago; having volunteered to Government to explore 
Central Africa; and the Aborigenes Protection Society wish me to go out to Can- 
ada to organise the Indian tribes; while, for my own part and inclination, I 
wish to goto all parts of the world at once.” 


These few last words are the key to his character. That his sketches 
were admitted into Blackwood’s pages is alone high testimony in their fa- 
vour; and we therefore candidly commend this little volume to public 
approval. 

Durr’s Norra American Accountant. New York. Harpers. This work 
on Book-keeping by single and double entry, with copious examples, and 
a new mode of detecting errors in Mercantile accounts, comes to us with 
such high recommendations from parties well able to judge of its merits, 
that we have no hesitation in cordially inviting attention toit. Dr. John- 
son is pressed into the service of furnishing a quotation, which thus ap- 
propriately figures on the title page. 


Let no man enter into business while he is ignorant of the manner of regulating 
books. Never let him imagine that any degree of natural ability will supply the 
deficiency, or preserve multiplicity of affairs from inextricable confusion. 


Katoorau. Second Notice.—I[n a lengthened notice, last week, of this 
very interesting book, we were inadvertently Jed into error. We taxed 
Jonathan Romer with a gross attempt to bamboozle his readers, touching 
the latitude of Killoam, the capital city of his newly discovered country 
of the Framazugs. On looking again at the passages from which we 
quoted, we find that, instead of being in 32° north, it is stated to be in 
32’—a very wide difference—whilst in another place it is laid down with 
still greater precision in minutes and seconds, thus, 32’ 31” North. We 
really beg Jonathan’s pardon, consoling ourselves and our readers with 
the assurance that, though incorrect in settling the locality of Killoam, 
we were right in prognosticating a speedy call for a second edition of 
Kaloolah. We are informed that the first has been entirely disposed of. 

Maset Carrinaton or Love & Prive. New York, 1849. H. Long & 
Brother.—The name of Mrs. Grey as the author on the title-page of thie 
novel, indaced us to take it up; the perusal of twenty pages satisfied us 
that it must either be erroneously attributed to her, or that the writer of 
‘‘ The .Gambler’s Wile” had wofully fallen off. A glance at the adver- 
tisemente in one of our London papers explains the mystery. This tale 
is not from the pen of Mrs. Grey at all, though she has just brought out 
a new novel under the name of “ The Rectory Guest.” We cannot speak 
in favourable terms of Mabel Carrington, apart from its introduction un- 
der false colours, 





FINE ARTS. 
Art-Unions.—The American Art-Union announces an arrangement with 
Mr. Darley for a series of illustrations of Washington Irving's “ Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” to be executed in the same sty!e as his admirable il- 





er. Tom Jones, Robinson Crusoe, The Arabian Nights, and a few such like 
authors. These, of course, he devours. 

One morning when I went into the parlour with my books, I found my mother 
looking anxious, Miss Murdstone looking firm, and Mr. Murdstone binding some- 
thing round the buttom of a cane—a lithe and limbercane, which he left off bind- 
ing when [came in, and poised and switched in the air. 

“I tell you, Clara,”’ said Mr. Murdstone, “I have been often flogged my- 
self.’’ 

“'To be sure; of course,” said Miss Murdstone. 

“ Certainly, my dear Jane,”’ faltered my mother, meekly. 
think it did Edward good ?” 

“ Do you thinkit did harm, Clara ?” asked Mr. Murdstone, gravely. 

“ That's the point !’’ said his sister. 

To this my mother returned “ Certainly, my dear Jane,’ and said no more. 

I felt apprehensive that I was personally interested in this dialogue, and seught 
Mr. Murdstone’s eye as it lighted on mine. . 

“ Now, David,” he said—and 1 saw that cast again, as he said it—“ you must 
be far more careful to-day than usual.’ He gave the cane another poise, and another 
switch ; and having finished his preparation of it, laid it down beside him, with an 
expressive look, and took up his book. oat S 

This was a good freshener to my presence uf mind, as a beginning. I felt the 
words of my lesson slipping off, not one by one, or line by line, but by the entire 
page. I tried to lay hold of them; but they seemed, if [ may so express it, to 

ave put skates on, and to skim away from me with a smoothness there was no 
checking. 

We began badly, and went on worse. I had come in, with an idea of distin- 
guishing myself rather, conceiving that I was very well prepared ; but it turned 
out to be quite a mistake. Book after book was added to the hill of failures, Miss 
Murdstone being firmly watchful ofus all the time. And when we came at last 
to the five thousand cheeses (canes he made it that day, [remember,) my mother 
burst out crying. , : 

“Clara !’’ said Miss Murdstone, in her warning voice. 

“Tam not quite well, my dear Jane, I think,’’ said my mother. . 

I saw him wink, solemnly, at his sister, as he rose and said, taking up the 
cane, 

“ Why, Jane, we can hardly expect Clara to bear, with perfect firmness, the 
Worry and torment that David has occasioned her to-day. That would be stoical. 
Clara is greatly strengthened and improved, but we can hardly expect so much 
from her. David, you and [ willgo up stairs, boy.” , é 

As he took me out atthe door,my mother ran towards us. Miss Murdstone said, 
“Clara! are you aperfect fool?” and interfered. I saw my mother stop her ears 
then, and Iheard her crying. . L 

The “cheeses” were ina puzzling rule of three sum. Poor David is severe- 
ly beaten, butrevenges himself by severely biting Mr. Murdstone’s hand 
—the reader, we doubt not, being intensely gratified by this latter inci- 
dent. The description of the poor boy’s imprisonment in his room for 
five days, and of Peggotty’s attempts at consolation through the keyhole, 
are done with that inimitable felicity so characteristic of Dickens. At 
the end of that time he is sent to school, whither we cannot follow him, 
having only room for these few lines incidental to the parting, and com- 


pleting the picture of the hapless Ciara’s forced concealment of her mater- 


“ But—but do you 


nal affection for her boy. 

My former acquaintance, the carrier, was at the door ; the box was taken out to 
his cart, and lifted in. 

“ Clara!’ said Miss Murdstone, in her warning note. 

“ Ready, my dear Jane,” returned my mother. ‘Good bye, Davy. You are 
going for yourown good, Good bye, my child. You will come home in the heli- 
days, and be a better boy.” 

“ Clara!’ Miss Murdstone repeated, 

“ Certainly, my dear Jane,” replied my mother, who was holding me, “ I for- 
give you, my dear boy. God bless you !” 

“ Clara!’ Miss Murdstone repeated. 

Miss Murdstone was good enough to take me out to the cart, and to say on the 
way that she hoped I would repent before I came toa bad end; and then I got 
into the cart, and the lazy horse walked off with it. 


Lire in THE FanWest. By G, F. Ruzton. New York. 1849. Har- 
pers. Thisis arapublication, in neat duodecimo form, ofa series of clever 
sketches, that originally appeared in Blackwood's Magazine. The author 





On the very first morning after her arrival she was up and ringing her bell at 


of them died in the autumn of last year at St. Louis, cut off in early man- 


lustrations of “ Rip Van Winkle,” and to be in the same way distributed 
amongst its subscribers. The Managers of the International Art-Union 
have commissioned that clever sculptor Garbeille tu mould a small copy 
of Powers’ Greek Slave, a number of which will be cast in bronze and 
distributed as prizes. To the first named Institution there are upwards 
of 1000 subscribers now on this year’s list ; to the second upwards of 700; 
whilst more than 300 names for the Prussian Art-Uuion have been put 
down at the Diisseldorf Gallery. 

Farner Mataew.—We have received from Messrs. Goupil, Vibert 
and Co., a coloured lithographic portrait of this eminent Reformer. If 
his popularity here be at all commensurate with it in Europe, this like- 
ness will be acceptable. 





ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


We gave on the 9th inst.,asketch of the anniversary festival of this 
useful, but by no means well supported, institution. Its purposes are 
thus brietly recapitulated in the Society's advertisement. 

The principle of the Royal Literary Fund is to administer assistance to authors 
of genius and learning who may be reduced to distress by unavoidable calamities, 
or deprived by enteebled faculties or declining life of the power of literary exer- 
tion. This assistance is renewed as often as the Committee consider necessary, 
and is extended at the death of the author to his widow, and children. During 
the last 60 years the Committee have devoted to the relief of the unfortunate 
scholar the sum of 36,540/,; and 2,278 grants have been bestowed upon upwards of 
1,200 applicants. 

This thirty-six thousand pounds sounds like a large sum; but spread 
over sixty years what does it give—£600 a year for the destitute scholars 
of England! at the meeting on the 16th ult., we notice the following 
recorded, amongst other contributions. 


Her Majesty the Queen, 11th don. 105/.—The Chairman, the Lord Viscount 
Hardinge, 52. 10s.—His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.B., 
H.M. Minister to the United States, 2nd den 5/. 5s.—His Excellency Chevalier 
Bunsen, Prussian Minister, 8th ann. 5/.—His Excellency Vice-Admiral Cecile, 
French Ambassador, 5/.—Benj. Disraeli, Esq. M.P., 2nd don. 5/. 5s.—Major H. 
Edwardes, C B., First Assistant to the Resident at Lahore, 10/. 10s.—Henry Hal- 
lam, Esq. 2nd ann. 101.—G.P.R. James, Esq. 8th ann. 5/.—Charles Knight, Esq. 
4th don. 5/. 5s.—Mark Lemon, Esq. 10/—Messrs. Longman & Co., 47th ann. 5/. 58, 
—Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 3rd don. 10/.— R. M. Milnes, Esq. M. P., 9th ann, 
5i.—John Murray, Esq. 6th don. 12/, 12s.—Clarkson Stanfield, ksq. R.A., 5/. 5s. 
—Hon. Edward Stanley, M. P. 10/. 10s.-—Alfred Tennyson. Esq., ann. 1/. 1s.— 
W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 2nd don. 5/.—His Excellency M, Van de Weyer, Bel- 
gian Minister, 10th ann. 5/. 





QUARANTINE. 


A most important and valuable report on the subject of quarantine has 
just been presented by the General Board of Health to her Majesty. The 
object of the report chiefly is to show the greater security to the public 
health which would result from the substitution of sanitary for quarantine 
regulations. The purpose of quarantine being to prevent the introduc- 
tion of epidemic diseases from one country to another, the inefficiency of 
this ageucy for the accomplishment of its purpose is argued, amongst 
others, on the following grounds :—Qne of the conditions essential to the 
existence of an epidemic disease is an epidemic atmosphere, over which 
quarantine can exercise no more control than it can over the temperature 
and electricity of the atmosphere or the direction and force of the wind. 
The extent of the range of great epidemics shows that they are beyond 
the control of quarantine. Influenza and cholera, which often follow 
each other, and which observe similar laws of diffusion, traverse the globe 
in zones generally from east to west. How, it is asked, can a quaran- 
tine vessel placed at the entrance of one or two sea port towns, or a line 
of soldiers guarding a few miles of the frontier of an individual nore k 
stay the progress of morbific agents which thus pursue their irresistible 
course over the greater partot the habitable globe? The steadiness of 
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the —— of great epidemics proves that they are goversed by laws 
over which quarantine has no control. In tracing the rise and pro 
of cholera, for instance, in British America, during the years 1832 and 1834, 
it is observed that this disease ou both vccasious udvauced with post- 
like regularity in the same course, attacking the same places on near! 
same corresponding days. The rapidity of the course of great epi- 
demics further shows bow vain the attempt must be to stop their pro- 
gress by such machinery as that of quarantine. In 1847, influenza spread 
one day over every part of the metropolis. “ It met you everywhere,” 
says theregistrar-general; nearly the whole population were attected 
more or less, and, without taking slight instances, not less than 500,000 
persons in 2,100,000 suffered in London from the epidemic. In like man- 
ner, when the cholera broke out in Cairo, in 1831, it spread—within the 
space of five days—over the whole of Lower Egypt, infecting at the 
same time all the towns and villages of the Delta. Ia 1832 it leaped at 
one bound from London to Paris, aud out of the forty eight quarters of 
that city it spread iu five days over thirty-five. What conceivable influ- 
ence, it is asked, can quarantine or sanitary cordons exert in checking the 
progress of diseases possessed of such powers of diffusion? Moreover, 
epidemics are generally present in a country, and disorder the health of 

e people, before they are mauitested in their peculiar and recognised 
forms ; the significant signs by which their presence is declared being 
commonly called premonitory symptoms, which are more than warnings ; 
they are indications of the actual presence of the disease; evidences that 
it has already commenced its work. Before the erection of quaran- 
tiné as @ barrier, therefore, the disease is already in the country, busily ia 
action, vitiating the blood of the most susceptible of the population, and 
preparing the way for its general outbreak. 

Quarantine is based on the assumption that epidemic diseases depend 
upon aspecific contagion, but the question of contagion has no necessary 
connexion with that of quarantine. The real question is, whether quaran- 
tine can prevent the extension of this class of diseases, whatever be their 
nature, whether contagious or not. If it can, it is valuable beyond price; 
if it cannot, it is a barbarous incumbrance, interrupting commerce, ob- 
structing iuternational intercourse, perilliug life, aud wastiag large sums 
of the public money. There is no more reason why the controversy on 
eee should complicate the question of quarantine, than why it 
should continue to encumber tbe genera! subject of the removable causes 
of disease: while fleets, armiss and cities are ravaged by fever, it is vain 
to occupy the attention of the public with speculations on contagion aud 
infection, the important practical question being what are the true means 
of preveutiou ? Still, however, as the question of contagion is intimate- 
ly associated in the minds of many persous with that of quarantine, in this 
as well as in foreign countries, and asa popular belief in contagion, 
among other mischievous effects, increases the susceptibility to epidemic 
disease by the creation of panic, and involves moral aud social consequen- 
ces font importance, the report exhibits a view of the general progress 
of medical aud other opinions with reference to this question, details 
facts bearing on it, derived from experience of the recent epidemic sea- 
son ; and brings together and counects numerous facts recorded by emi- 
nent observers, both in Europe and [ndia, with regard to the mode of pro- 
pagation of cholera aud plague. 

Returning to the consideration of quarantine, it is argued in the report 
that if it be true, as ancieut and modern authorities are agreed, that 
without the esseutial preliminary of an epidemic atmosphere ou the spot 
foreign coutagion 18 lmert, and that unless both concur wo pestilence en- 
sues, quarantine under any circumstances, must be useless; for, in the 
absence of an epidemic atmosphere, it must be useless because then no 
disease will spread beyond the individual affected. And with the pre- 
seuce of an epidemic atmosphere it must be useless, because then the 
disease wiil spread wherever the infected atmosphere gues and tinds fa- 
vouring conditions; that, cousequently it must be futile to place vesse!s 
coming from infected countries iu quarantine. uuless those vessels are 
capable of bringing with them an epidemic atmosphere, aud unless 
+ apg can control such an atmosphere when imported. And, finally, 

at if— 

_ The great practical truth, taught by modern investigation and expe- 
rience, ve, that the only real security against any kind and degree of ep- 
idemic disease is an abundant and constant supply of pure air, the pie- 
vention ot overcrowdiag and the dispersion ot the sick; gud if, as is 

enerally agreed, coutinement ina foul atmosphere can convert common 
fever into pestilence, and ventilation and dispersion cau dissipate any 
contazion, then quarantiue must be not ouly useless bat pernicious, 





since the invariable etfect of quarantine as hithreto practised in all coun- 
tries has been the congregation and coufinement of the sick and those 
who, though not actually sick, are suspected tv have in them the ‘seeds 
of disease, requiring oulya few days or hours tor their development,— 
the congregation and confinement of such persons w a limited space, of- 
ten in a filthy ship and an unhealthy locality, aud always under circum- 
stances caiculated to excite apprebension aud alarm—conditions in the 
highest degree favourable to the generation and spread of disease : it fol- 
lows that quarantine, instead of guarding agains: aud preventing disease, 
fosters and conceutrates it, and places it under conditions that cau be de- 
vised for its geveral extension ; aud, therefore, must uot only fail io ac- 
complish its object, but to tend to produce the very calamity which it 
eudeavours to prevent.” 

The report then proceeds to examine the manner in which quarantine 
deals with articles of commerce assumed to be capable of imbibing and 
transferring pestilential virus, the amount of security afforded by bills of 
health, the manner in which purification of infected articles, is performed 
at quarantine stations, the sulferiug and cruelty inflicted on private per- 
sons detained under quarantine regulations, and public inconveniences 
and losses occasioned by these regulations, aud the modifications and 
relaxations proposed and partly carried out by Austria, Frauce, and Am- 
erica. After entering into a minute investigation of the sanitary condi- 
tion of the merchant ships of Great B itain, aud the actual mortality 
among merchant seamen as presented by the marine register, and pre- 
senting an exposition of the priuciple of legislation recommended, name- 
ly, that of concentrating responsibility on those who have a direct inter- 
est in prevention, and who possess the best means of securing it, the re- 
port concludes as follows :— 

“‘ Having carefully examined what appeared to be the best available 
evidence as to the facts on which the system of quarantine rests ; having 
cousidered the report made to the Royal Academy of Mediciue iu 
France, and the written testimony of the most eminent professional and 
scientific observers and writers, as well in Austria and America as in 
England, we have now to report as our couclusions : 

“That the chief pestilence in respect to which quarantine establish- 
ments have been kept up in this country, the Oriental plague, is, in its 
antecedent circumstances or causes, in the localities, classes, and condi- 
tions of the population attacked, and in its rise and progress, a disease of 
the same esseutial character as typhus, being, according to the most re- 





me deer 
cent authorities, who have had practical experience of the malady, a 


form of that disease moditied and rendered more intense by peculiarities 
of climate and of social condition. 

“That the notion of the propagation of the plague by means of goods 
appears from one uniform mass of evidence to be as entirely unfounded 
as the opinion which formerly prevailed in this country that typhus 
could be propagated in the same mode. 

“That the true danger of the propagation of plague is not by contact of 
the affected with the healthy, but by exposure on the part of susceptible 
subjects to an infected atmosphere, under the like conditions which are 
known to propagate typhus fever in this country. 

That the quar.ntine establishments iu this country and every other of 
which we have information, are wholly insuflicient, even on the assump- 
tion on which they have hitherto been maintained, to prevent the intro- 
duction and spread of epidemic disease. 

“That these establishments are of a character to inflict on passengers ex- 
treme and unnecessary inconvenience, and to subject such of them as 
may be sick to increased suffering and danger, while they maintain false 
securities in relation to the means of preventing the spread of disease. 

‘** That typhus and other dangerous epidemic diseases are frequent on 
board merchant seaman vessels at sea and in port, for which nv etfectual 
or suitable provision is at present made. 

“That, as far as relates to the cases of epidemic diseases generated at 
sea, the principle of the concentrating of respousibility on the shippers, 
in waking it their pecaniary interest to complete the voyage with healthy 
passengers, operates most effectually in the cases where it has beea ap- 
plied, such as to emigrant, transport, and convict ships, aud should be ex- 
tended to all such cases; and that, in respect to ships in port, the regu- 
lations applied to the prevention of the spread of epidemic diseases from 
houses in towns are applicable, and would practically be highly beue- 
ficial. 

* That the substitution of general sanitary regulations to ships in port, 
for the existing quarautine regulations, would tar more effectually extin- 
guish epidemic disease, and attord better protection to the uninfected on 
shipboard, whilst it would relieve passeugers and crews from grievous 
inconvenience, abate the motives to concealment of sickness and to false 
representations as to its nature, greatly lessen commercial expenses, and 


‘‘ It follows that we propose the entire discontinuance of the 
quarantine establishments in this country, 
regulations. 

** By sach substitution the most effectual security which the present 
state of knowledge affurds would be taken against the importation ot for- 
eign oot han e maintenauce of infection, aud the origin and spread of 
epidemic disease. 

“ The British Parliament has legislated on the conclusion, submitted 
with an accumulation of demonstrable evidence, that the causes of epi- 
demic, endemic, and contagious diseases are removable, and that the heg- 
lect on the part of the constituted authorities to remove such causes, as 
far as they are obviously within their control, is a punishable offence. 
The foundation which the Legislature has thus laid for the physical, and 
consequsntly for the moral, improvement of the people, is recognised. 
Half a century ago it was said, by a great physician - philanthropist to 
whom we have already referred, tbat the time would come when the Le- 
gislature would punish communities for neglecting the known means of 
preserving the public health, and that prediction the British Parliament 
has been the first to realise. : 

“* To all natural evil,’ says Dr. Rash, ‘the author of nature has kindly 
prepared an antidote. Pestilential fevers furnish no exception to this re- 
mark. The means of preveuting them are as much under the power of 
haman reason and industry as the means of preventing the evils of light- 
ning and common fire. Lam so satistied of the truth of this opinion, that 
I look for the time when our courts of law shall punish cities and villages 
for permitting any of the sources of malignant fevers to exist within their 

jurisdiction.’ 

“ We believe, from such information as we have been able to obtain, 
that the immediate adoption of the changes which we now recommend 
would be attended with no difficulties or inconveniences commensurate 
with the advantage that would accrue from the relief to commerce, the 
ong of international communication, and the security of the public 

e . 

‘All which we humbly certify to your Majesty. 

(Signed) “ CARLISLE. Epwin Cuapwick. 
ASHLEY. J. Soutnwoop Smiru.” 


In asecond notice of this report the Times of the 28th ult. observes, 
_‘* We cannot extend our remarks upon the system of quarantine sulli- 
ciently to place the entire subject within the reader's view; but we are 
not without hopes that what we are enabled to say may indicate the trae 
points of the argument, and suggest an ample justification of the recent 
decision. The advantage gained by proving the generic identity of all 
epidemic diseases is this—that being thus provided with the means of ob- 
servation and experiment upon that particular form most common in our 
own locality, w® can transfer our conclusions to that exotic type of the 
disease, the importation of which, is an object of such traditional dread. 
For instance, our quarantine regulations are theoretically directed against 
the contagion of the Oriental plague. If, therefore, this plague can be 
shown to be simply another form ot typhus, we can apply the ascertained 
characteristics of typhus to determine our views of the plagre. Now, 
two facts have recently received as complete a substantiation as their 
nature would admit—first, that the Oriental plague is neither more nor 
less than that very disorder which we call typhus aggravated by atmos- 
pheric and social conditions; and, secondly, that in cases of typhus, the 
contagion is wholly uncommunicable by any such means as we presume 
to exist in the case of plague. We cannot of course enter upon the de- 
tails of the evidence by which these propositions have been established, 
but must content ourselves with stating them as the foundations of further 
argument, 

Irrespectively of certain atmospheric conditions to which we shall pre- 

sently allude, it seems almost unquestionable that the essential elements 
of epidemics are generated by processes distinctly specified in all saui- 
tary regulations. Imperfect drainage and ventilation will create the epi- 
demic poison with infallible certainty ; uay, the virus can be actually col- 
lected and presented to the senses in a form far more palpable than that 
of the fomes in which it was once supposed to reside. It has been calcu 
lated, aud even “shown by direct experiment that the human body un- 
der peculiar circumstances, as during exposure to high temperatures, &c., 
loses in weight by the discharge of excrementitious matter upwards of 
five pounds in a single honr;” and researches on this point have been 
pushed still further, for the vapour condensed on the wall of a crowded, 
ill-ventilated apartment, has been actually analysed, and found to be im- 
preguated with animal matter in the highest state of putrefaction. Such 
exhalations as these, either alone or in conjunction with those arising 
from impertect drainage, will create instantly, as may be certified by a 
moments experiment, all the primary symptoms of fever—languor, 
headache, nausea, and vomiting. If respired for any length of time, they 
will cause violent fever: nor have we any doubt that the virus might be 
so concentrated as to produce a very cognizable representation of the 
real Egyptian plague. No person doubts that by the permanent opera- 
tion of these causes the disease itself may be localized—that is to say, 
may be rendered, as it were, almost an indigenous produce of the coun- 
try. Thus, for instance, on the banks of the Nile, such are the habits of 
the Fullahs, and such the efHuvium from the river, as incessantly to gene- 
rate, aided by the temperature and climate, that worst form of fever 
which we call plague. But that this plague, in its veritable type, can bo 
by any ingenuity brought from Cairo to Cornhill, and there propagated 
under social aud atmospheric couditions wholly ditferent, is what science 
and observation utterly disprove. When London again becomes what it 
was in 1665, we may have another great plague, but until we have so far 
retrograded we cau no more naturalize the fevers of Alexandria than 
we can produce alligators in the Thames. 
There is, it is true, another element in epidemics which is less within 
our reach, and for security against which we may perhaps unthinkingly 
rely on our quarantine provisions. We have observed that there are cer- 
tain conditions of the atmosphere—almost, it would seem, of periodical 
recurrence—which tend, of themselves, to the propagation of disease. 
What these are it is not at present within the power of science to deter- 
mine, but it has been observed that they affect vegetable as well as ani- 
mal life, beasts as well as men, potatoes as well as beasts. All that is 
certain about them is that they are wholly beyond the reach of quaran- 
tine regulations, though not equally beyond the control of sanitary pre- 
cautious. The morbitic influence of the atmosphere at particular seasons 
may he greatly weakened, if not neutralized, by the removal of those 
causes which predispose the body to disease, but it is as impossible to ex- 
clude this influence as to exclude a fog oratempest. Its presence and 
agency are usually discoverable by accurate observation long before the 
final outbreak of the epidemic in its full proportions. The great plague 
of Loudon was alleged to have been imported ou a certain day, in a cer- 
tain ship, from a certain port. It happens, curiously enough, as appears 
from the records left by Sypenuam, that for many mouths previous to this 
period, the presence and growth ot the destroyer were indicated by the 
gradual assimilation of all the common diseases to its own type. Day by 
day the symptoms of ordinary disorders approximated themselves more 
and more nearly to the distinguishing characteristics of the coming pesti- 
lence, till at length, quite abruptly, it disclosed itself in its proper shape 
and power. The reader may judge what would have been the perti- 
nency of a quarantine establishment at Gravesend. 

But it these institutions are productive of no good they generate a very 
serious amount of evil. One point to which the attention of the Board of 
Health was directed was the frequent occurrence of infectious fevers in 
their worst form, ei‘her in vessels in port or on the open sea. The truth 
is, not that fever is taken on board at one port or another, but that the in- 
ternal arrangements of a merchant or passenger ship too commonly in- 
clude those Yery conditions by which fever is most certain to be created 
Ships do not import pestilence, they generate it, and the regulations of 
quarantine only tend to stimulate the disease and lessen the chances of 
the patient. li we had wished to preserve and neutralise in its full viru- 
leuce the fever raging in the Eclair, we could not have adopted measures 
better calculated for the purpose than those by which we selfishly hoped 
to provide for our own security ; but such is the operation of quarantiue 
lustitutious that we could not have given efficient relief to the sufferers 
without exposing our shipping to exclusion from all the ports of the 
Continent, lest, forsooth, the African fever should be bodily carried from 
the steamer to the land, and through the land to some other vessels, and 
through these vessels to the continent of Europe' We dare say Mr. 
Cuapwick can recollect an instance of a vessel arriving from Sierra 
Leone in a state of health rather remarkable, considering its recent so- 
journ. Its hold had been filled with green brushwood, which had fer- 
meuted into a state of putrescence during the voyage homeward. When 
this part of the cargo was opened the hands at work were smitten down 
as if strack by lightning, and the catastrophe was gravely recorded as an 
instance of fever imported from Cape Coast, as a warning against such 
experiments in future. 

The reader will have been prepared by our remarks for the proposition 
with which the Board of Health has concluded its most convincing report 
—‘the entire discontinuance of the existing quarantine establishments in 
this country, and the substitution of sanitary regulations.” The evidence 


existing 
and the substitution of sanitary 





remove obstructions to the free transit of goods and uuinfected persons 
which the existing system of quarantine occasions. 
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warranting such conclusion is described as ‘ one uniform mass” directly 


based. Besides this, it is plainly proved that even if these assu 
were admitted, such establishments are, and must necessarily be 
incompetent to execute the duties with which they are charged; whj 
it is equally demonstrable that in place of sach presumed service, i 
“ inflict on commerce and on travellers extreme and unnecessary incon. 
venience, subject the sick to increased danger, and maintain false secyr;. 
ties in relation to the true meaus of preventing disease.” Few person, 
would extract better reasons than these for relinquishiug a practice, and 
the case is certainly not weakened by the fact that these condemned in. 
stitutions are to be superseded by regulations of which the utility ang 
efficacy receive daily confirmation.” 
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CavaLRy AnD its Equirpment.—Some remarks in the T'imes on tig 
subject of the late East Indian Campaign have drawn forth the following 
letter to the Editor. The pertinacious adherence tv home costume ayq 
armament enforced throughout the British Army in all climates and op 
all services is frequent matter of remark. 


Sir,—With reference to your observations on the cavalry of India, I heo 
to observe that Skiener’s corps of irregular cavalry was trained to per. 
form steadily all the evolutions of regular cavalry, and that when the latg 
Marquis of Hastings reviewed them at Hansi, in the Hurrianah, he com. 
plimented Colonel Skinner (then Captain Skinner) ou the steadiness of 
his corps, observing, at the same time, that the Government did not jp. 
tend that his corps should be trained and employed as regular cavalry, 
but as irregulars. Captain Skinner then asked and obtained his Lord. 
ship’s permission to put them through their irregular exercise, and ordereq 
his men to disperse, which they did at speed, and in less than five nj. 
nutes were out of sight. His Lordship then asked if the men could be 
collected again; and, on the signal being given by a flag at the end of g 
spear, in another five minutes the men reassembled, passing at speed by 
and through his Lordship’s retinue and drew up in his rear, to the great 
astonishment of all present. They then went through their sword and 
spear exercise in single combat; drew tent-pins driven into the ground 
with their spears when their horses were at opens ; and cracked bottles 
placed in the ground with their matchlocks when riding past them at the 
distance of 50 yards at speed; besides many other feats of horsemanship 
which it would be difficult for men trained at Astley’s Theatre to accom. 

lish. 

. Skinner’s corps ever since it was raised, under the orders of the late 
Marquis of Wellesley and Lord Lake, was never kuown to turn its back 
or refuse charging an enemy; and whenever its services have been re- 
quired to act on foot they have volunteered. They highly distinguished 
themselves at Kalungheer, where they served on fvot under the gallant 
Gillespie, and at Bhurtpore they again volunteered to aid in storming the 
place on foot, when Lord Combermere intimated they might be re- 
quired. 

Itis not to be supposed that the men or their horses in irregular corps 
can perform their duties without much previous training. The system 
under which the horses are trained is the most perfect; they are taught 
to obey every movement of their riders’ body without the aid of the 
bridle, and the sowar (or trooper) knowing that his life depends on the 
strict obedience of his horse to his orders, is unremitting iu his instruc. 
tions. The sowar also feels that his life is dependent on nis expertness 
in the use of his sword, matchlock, and spear, and without any urging 
takes a pleasure in perfecting himself in the use of these weapons, being 
aware that at any moment he may be called on to defend himself in sin- 
gle combat. His dress, instead of fitting tight like the ridiculous dress of 
our European troopers, is loose on his body, which enables him to use 
his arms aud bend his body in all directions, so as to lie back on his sad- 
dle aud fire over the tail of his horse, and, if necessary, to pick up a stick 
from the ground when bis horse is at speed; and he is not encumbered 
with heavy boots and tight trousers to impede his acting on foot. Instead 
ofa large handled sword, unsuited to his small hand, he has a sword with 
a small handle, which he can firmly grasp, and with which he feels couti- 
dent of being able to cut down an enemy with a single blow, the sword 
being as sharp as arazor. Instead of a slippery, leather-covered saddle, 
he rides on a soft pad-saddle, which he bas been accustomed to from his 
boyhood, and on which he has been trained to stand, and go through his 
sword exercise, when a boy. He attaches to this saddle his horse’s head 
aud heel ropes, and whatever else he may require on a march. This sad- 
dle is made occasionally to answer the purposes of a bed. Thus equip- 
ped he is always ready to advance, and is perfectly independent of com- 
missariat, or any foreign aid. The sowars, or privates, in Skinner's corps, 
had no prejudices to surmount in taking service. They were clothed, 
mounted, and equipped in every respect the same as what they had been 
accustowed to, whether they joined the corps with their owa horses or 
for the purpose of riding the horses of their commander and officers, and 
the consequence was that Skinner had in his corps the younger sons v/ 
the most respectable landed proprietors in our provinces. 

It can make no difference to the Government in India whether jr sup- 
plies its cavalry with grain and food through the agency of a commissa- 
riat or under a separate contract with each trooper, provided the cost is 
the same. When I was in the western province, in 1818-1819, there was 
a great ecarcity, amounting to almosta famine. The commissariat had 
the greatest difficulty in furnishing the supplies to the regular troops and 
caulent and daring these years Skiuner’s truopers were only allowed 
25 rapees amonth to maintain themselves and horses. It would have 
been impossible for the Government to have maintained the corps uuder 
a commissariat system for the same sum of money. 

Lord Combermere, who is admitted to be our best cavalry officer, 
and every other officer who has ever commanded our troops ia India when 
service has been guing forward, can speak to the efficiency and useful- 
ness of Skinner's Irregular Horse, whether employed to charge our ene- 
mies in action as regular cavalry, or to perform the light duties of the 
army, and the corps has too often gained the approbation of the Indian 
Government, from the reports of the different officers under whom it has 
been placed, to require any further proof of its efficiency as a cavalry 
corps. It may therefore be well that we should get rid ofour European 
equipments, follow the example Bonaparte set us in Egypt, in using Ma- 
meluke equipped cavalry; and in future allow our Indian native troop- 
ers to use their own dress and equipments, and to train their horses with 
their own bridles, use their own swords, and to be assimilated as much as 
possible to our irregular cavalry. 


Revotution 1n Tyre-Makine.—When Guttenburg first discovered the 
art of producing from one plane a continuous series of impressions of any 
given work, the advent of a new era was proclaimed to the world. —In- 
stead of the labourious and uncertain labours of the transcribers, there 
was substituted at once the easy, precise, and unerring operation of ma- 
chinery. At first, as in the case of many other improvemeuts—some ol 
which might be instanced in our own day—the inventor himself had but 
limited ideas as to the natureand consequences of the new power he had 
created. The types from which Guttenburg and Faust originally pro- 
duced those impressions of the Holy Scriptures, which, from their uui- 
formity and regularity, gave rise to the accusation of sorcery aud witch- 
craft, were something like the woodcuts of the present day. At a some- 
what later period moveable types were substituted for these wooden 
blocks; but the art of manufacturing moveable types has remained al- 
most stationary since its invention in the sixteenth century. The defects 
of the present types need not be enumerated to practical printers—the | 
fragility, softness, and rapid deterioration which were felt in the days of 
Caxton, and the early printers, are felt still more in the present day in 
consequence of the use of steam-presses. There is nota single newspa- 
per or book-office, in which large impressions are required, that does not 
feel the disadvantage of being obliged to use a type composed of an al- 
loy fusible at a low temperature. All the metals possessing this proper- 
ty being destitute of the hardness necessary for producing the number of 
impressions now required, the immense and almost incalculable impetus 
given to human progress by the invention of typography, and the — 
quent diffusion of knowledge amongst all classes of society—even with 
the imperfect means we now possess——must make any improvements 7 
this department a subject of the highest importance to every true frien 
of civilization. A machine, which promises to revolutionize the — 
system of typography, invented by M. Petit, after years of thought = , 
careful experiment, was exhibited last Saturday, at the meeting ol the 
Royal Society, and having elicited the highest approbation from the mem- 
bers of that distinguished body, was yesterday opened to private view > 
Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. The object of the invention is to perfec , 
by means of self-acting machinery, printing type of a durability almost 
infinite. This is etfected by the use of hard metals, copper being the ona 
terial ultimately adopted by the inventor atter many experiments: z “ 
new process of ty pe-making, as shown by this invention, brings pon age 
important and intellectual department of industry into harmony with the 
mechanical genius and improvement of the age. Instead ot the old ee 
complicated processes by which types were formerly founded, a — 
copper wire, upon a revolving wheel, passes through a series < w co 
levers, pulleys, and cranks. of the simplest description in rea ity, 





negativing the assumptions on which quarantine establishments were 


ever complicated in words; the type is struck or “ punched” at the same 
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its size is mathematically determined ; and after passing two 

aot pote hs is ready for use. By means of a small steam-en- 
“ss Ted to the type-making machine, 60 per minute can be struck, 
N00 per diem. The clearness and beauty of the impression pro- 

= 7 by the types thus produced, must delight all connoisseurs. In the 
duce ps he instead of fusing the metals and pouring into moulds to give 
we! Fests form, the inventor of the apyrotype machine effects this by 
tae echanice operation at ordinary temperatures, chiefly by means of 


mo 
oth 
gine ap 


werful pressure and the use of steel dies and matrices. The type thus: 


ssesses the utmost sharpness of outline and hardness, in con- 
roduoed ct the superiority of the | ere employed, and the pressure to 
ote it has been subjected. Of course, it is impossible, at present, to 
yang what extent the new type will surpass that in use as regards dura- 
A - but the superiority of copper, even in its ordinary and uncom. 
poo state, is admitted by practical printers to be greater than that of 
inary type, in the proportion of 100 to 1. The amount of pressure 
ovigh the copper undergoes in the apyroty pe machine must noscenerey 
tend to increase this superiority. We do not propose entering into details 
respecting the beautiful applications of mechanical scieuce observable in 
this invention of M. Petit. We can only say that after carefully inspect- 
ing the exquisitely constructed machinery by which he proposes to effect 
the object in view, that we have no hesitation in placing it among the 
most valuable, most important, and most desirable inventions of this pre- 
sentinventing age. The type can be produced even cheaper than under 
the present system. In proportion as the founts decrease in size they rise 
in price. A decrease in weight, under the new system, will be accom- 
anied by a diminution in cost; and when, ultimately, the sharpness and 
tlearness of the type has been, by long use, deteriorated, the metal will 
retain an intrinsic value far above what the present composition of metals 
yw used for printing types, does in similar cases. We believe that M. 
Petit has, by his invention, bestowed a great benefit upon society, and 
brought ty pe-making into harmony with the machinery by which impres- 
sions are now had from tppes.— London Advertiser. 





Paris Fasnions ror June.—Baréges are very much ia request; deci- 
edly, this fine tissue, so soft and silky, and transparent and cool, unites 
\| the qualities for pretty summer dresses ; it is at once simple or elegant 
ccording to the purposes to which it is applied, or to the colours which 
rechosen. Dark shades make charming walking dresses; whilst paler 
ints furm transparent and light costumes for summer soirées. The reat 
dvantage of woollen barége over muslin is that it does not “tumble. 
triped taffetas, with variegated grounds are still much in favour. The 
ake of dresses differs very little from that of the spring; always very 
ich for the morning, very low for the evening. Net dresses, spangled 
Bei) gold or silver, are of exquisite elegance; to show them to the 
vesiest advantage, the under skirt is worn of watered gros de Naples. 
Vreaths of light towers are worn, starting from the sbou ers, re-atiach- 
ng themselves by a boquet in the centre of the boddice, from whence 
scape two gar!ands ornamenting the skirt, and looping it up as high as 
ie knee by a taft of mixed flowers. The wreaths a la Marie Stuart are 
vogue; they are very becoming to some faces, but less so than flowers 
t the side to many. 

In bonnets, some attempts have been made to adopt the Marie Stuart 
orm, but this eccentric fashion has failed. Bonnets of an open and cir- 
ular form, closing under the chin, are nord peg: wear. The ornaments 
pf flowers, ribbons, or feathers are placed very low at the side. The 
‘ielleuses, in black or white lace, are very graceful. Coloured blonds, 
which last year were so récherché, are this summer little woru. 

Mantles differ little in form; those of tafetas glacé are most generally 
dopted: they are trimmed with frills of the silk pinked. The darkest 
hades are most worn. The long square shawls of white cachemere 
arége are very becoming to young people, and China crapes very 
‘cherché for laiies. Paletots of net or embroidered muslin, are rather 
n vogue; but, to make amends, the double Spanish mantilla, which so 
rracetully envelopes the wearer m rich lace, denotes exquisite taste. 
eople already direct their attention to country and sea-side toillettes, 
which are simple and elegant. Morning Dressing-gowuns of muslin, trim- 


med with lace and over white siik; robes of book muslin, over slips of 


oloured glacé silk ; natural flowers in the hair and at the waist, will cer- 
ainly be >referred for their becoming simpticity. It is whispered the 
traws o. ataly, with broad waving brims, trimmed with a little tuft of 
imple feathers placed en choux at the side, will at length resume their 
ogue. Doves there really exist a head-dress more suitable to guard 
gainst the rays of the sun, encircling and protecting better a pretty face, 
lun these magnificent straws ? 





Tue Evectric Licut.—Last evening Mr. Staite again exhibited to the 
public generally, the unrivalled brilliance of the new light. His appara- 
us for this occasion was carried to the summit of one of the piers of 
uungerford Saspension-bridge, that, namely, on the Middlesex shore, 
pid thence he threw the radiauce of his magnificent discovery nuw along 
the bridge to multitudes that watched from the Surrey shore the effects 
‘the illumination, now upon the buildings which form Hungerford-mar- 
et, and now upon the water front of Somerset-house, and upon Waterloo- 
bridge and the steamers passing up the river; bat wherever it lighted, 
1» beam dazzled the beholder, whilst it discovered to those who con 
piled it the minate characteristics of dress and of architecture. The 
ower of the light, however, is well known, and to those who wish ocu- 

1: demonstration, an opportunity wi'l be afforded at the same place 
Siring the remainder of the week. But what is interesting to all who 
esire the progress of scientific discovery, and the application of it to the 

ses of society is, that Mr. Staite has been most successful in etlecting 

ai maintaining the relative adjustment of the two points, or opposite 

es, which occasion the luminosity. This has been one grand desidera- 

tu, which we believe he has attained through means of the electric cur- 
a tself, so that it is self-acting, and by apparatus even more economi- 
lof mechanic contrivance than we last night had the opportunity of 
inessing. His efforts are now turned towards making his discovery 
onomically applicable, and they have hitherto been most successful. 
nay be interesting to those who saw the brilliance of his light last 
zt, collected as it was into one focus by a reflector thrown behind, toe 
iow that the power of it is estimated at 750 candles. His apparatus 
ustructed for domestic use gives a light.equal to from eight to forty 
udles, with this singular advautage, that the blaze can be produced 
id retained under au air-tight glass shade, so as to prevent fhe possibili- 
of ignition. —London paper, May 31. 



















Reverend Mr. Suore.—This reverend gentlemar has been released 
om Exeter Jail, payment of the sums for which he was incarcerated 
ving been made. The money was raised by subscription. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTLON TO PROBLEM No. 33. 
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_Buiwer anv Evcene Anam.—A startling aonouncement is made by 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in his preface to the present edition uf “ Bu- 
geve Aram,” the ‘ast volume completed of tae beautiful edition of bis 
works now publishing by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The announce- 
ment will henceforth contirm the fame acquired by this noble romance, 
and will materially tend to vlevate the already noble and lofty character 
ot Eugene Aram. Says the author—‘‘ On going with maturer judgment 
over al! the evilences on which Aram was condemned, I have convinced myself, 
that alihough an accomplice in the robbery of Clarke, he was free both from the 
premeditated design and the actual deed of murder.” So thorough is the 
conviction of Sir Edward on this point, and so faliy has that conviction 
been corroborated, that he says farther oa—* Finding my convictions, 
that in the murder itselt he bad no share, borne out by the opinion of 
many eminent lawyers, by whom I have heard the subject discussed, J 
have accordingly so shaped his confession to Walter.” This will be grateful 
news to those who, like ourselves, regard ‘*‘ Eugene Aram’’ as one of the 
best, aud certainly as one of the most moral of his productions.—London 
paper. 


Jounx Mitcuer.—We know already that this State prisoner was sent in 
April from Bermuda to the Cape of Good Hope. An English 
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aper re- | 


ferring to him says :—* Instructions were given to keep Mitchel apart 


from the other prisoners, partly on account of the shattered state of his 
health —as he had suffered severely from asthma—and also for political 
reasons. To carry out these orders, the steward’s pantry had been con- 
verted into and fitted up as a berth fur the convict, and a separate en- 
trance had been made to it, so that he was entirely cut off from contact 
with the other prisoners. Ail the convicts on board the Neptune on their 
passage to the Cape were ‘ ticket-ot-leave men,’ their position in the col- 
ony depending upon their conduct on board.’’ 





OBITUARY. 


Tue Ricut Hon. Sir Epwarp KNatcuBuL., Bart.—The death of this Bar. 
onet occurred on the 24th ult., at his seat, Mersham Hatch, Kent, where he had 
resided in close retirement since his resignation of office. Sir Edward was born 
20th Dec., 1781, the only son of Sir Edward Knatchbull, the eighth Baronet. For 
many years he took an active part in public life ; he sat in Parliamentas member 
for his native county from the year 1819 ; and was regarded not only as one of the 
leaders of the Tory party, but as the strenuous advocate of the agricultural interest. 
From 1834 to 1835 he held office as Paymaster of the Forces ; and was again ap- 

ointed tothe same important situation on the return of Sir Robert Peel to power, 





being made that Sir Robert had resolved on arepeal of the Corn Laws. The | 
family of Knatchbullis one of great antiquity in Kent ; and has possessed Mer- | 
sham Hatch, in that county, since the reignof Henry Il. Sir Edward was twice | 


married : by his first wife, Annabella Christiana, danghter of Sir John Honywood, 
Bart.; he had, with other issue, a son and heir, now Sir Norton Joseph Knatch- 
bull, Bart. ; and by his second, Fanny Catherine, eldest daughter of Edward 
Knight, Esq., of Godmershan Park, Kent, he has left a large family. 


JouN FikLDEN, Esq., FORMERLY M.P., FoR OLDHAM.—This well-known and 
philanthropic man died on the 28th ult. More brilliant characters have passed 
from the stage of public life, but none more worthy, more honest, more true, more 
reputable. JOHN FIELDEN was essentially the advocate of the labouring classes. 
Once a labouring man himself, his sympathies were with them always. None of 
your upstart parvenu speculators was he— but a plain upright toiler to competence, 
and influence, and authority. Having worked at the loom with his own hands, 


and shared the troubles, anxieties, and vicissitudes of the population of the | 


factories, JoHN FIg£LDEN knew by personal experience the wants and ne- 
cessities of those who, less fortunate in acquiring prosperity than he, were never 
theless always afterwards regarded by him as his brethren. Become a master 
himself through the medium of his combined intelligence and industry, he wasstill 
to the last at heart an artizan. A member of the Legislature, he was still in all 
his recollections and predilections a member of the labouring multitude, This feel 
ing it was, this faithfulness it was to his caste which rendered JoHN FIELDEN the 
earnest and untiring champion of the rights of his fellow-toilera, when he himself 
had earned the power of advocating the rights of those toilers in the British Par- 
liament. Hisexertions in regard to the memorable Ten Hours’ Bill will not very 
speedily be forgotten. His disinterestedness in forwarding the principles of that 
measure were conspicuous before the House and before the country, securing to 
him even from those who differed from him in reference to its operation a ready 
and cordial respect ; for the enactment went towards the material diminution of 
the powers of the master manufacturers, and Mr. FigLDEN was known through- 
out the United Kingdomto be a master manufacturer himself. The whole secret 
of his enthusiasm as to the Ten Hours’ Bill was discoverable in his solicitude to 
ameliorate the condition of the women and children inthe manufacturing districts. 
Instead of beholdingthe mothers, and wives, and sisters of the poor artizans de- 
prived, by perpetual drudgery, of all the comforts and consolations of domestici 
ty, he wished to open to them and to their families, generation after generation, 
the most goldeu and blessed haven from all tribulations—the haven of Home ! He 
wished to render those women and those children less beasts of burden, less 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, less parts of a great, stern, and [ron me- 
chanism, steeling the heart against gentleness, shutting the mind against knowledge, 
drying up the milk in the maternal bosom, and depriving infancy of all the charms 
of childhood. It was the ambition of JoHN F1eELDEN to break in pieces this cruel 
and unhumanizing system—an ambitionin which Lord ASHLEY generously sym- 
pathised. And thanks to the indomitable victory of truth, that ambition was work- 
ing out its own realisationlong before death closed the eyes and put anend to the 
useful and benevolent exertionsof FigLnEN. His memory will “ live green ip 
the souls’ of the people for his name is written in characters of light onthe statute 
book of England. There is no one but will coincide in our earnest respect for the 
sincerity of the late Member for Oldham, or who wili not share, in some measure, 
the regret with which we announce the death of Joun FIgLDEN. 


“In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
Butall mankind's concern is charity.” 


DEATH OF THE DUKE oF St. ALBANs.—Tuis nobleman expired on Saturday 
evening the 26th ult., at his residence in Piccadilly, after a lengthened illness 
arising from injuries received some months since by a fall from his horse whilst 
hunting. We believe his grace’s death was somewhat unexpected, his general 
health having somewhat improved of late. The effect of the accident above al- 
luded to has, however, never been eradicated, and an epileptic fit was the imme- 
diate cause of his grace’s demise. The deceased nobleman was born in March, 
1801, and had consequently not attained his 49th year. He succeeded his father 
as ninth duke in Jaly, 1825, and married in June, 1827, Harriett, the rich widow 
of the late Mr. Coutts, the banker, who at her decease in 1837 bequeathed to his 
grace an annuity of 10,000/., with the beautiful villa and estate known as Holly- 
lodge, Highgate, in addition to a large quantity of plate. The whole of this pro- 
perty by his grace’s death reverts to Miss Coutts, the adopted daughter of the late 
Duchessof St. Albans. His grace married, secondly, in 1839, Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of General Gubbins, of Stoneham, in the county of Hants, who sur- 
vives him, and by whom his grace leaves issue one son, aged 9 years, who suc- 
ceeds to the title and family honours, and a daughter, one year her brother's junior. 
The Duke of St. Albans is Hereditary Grand Falconer of England and Heredi- 
tary Registrar of the Court of Chancery.— Glode. 


WicLiiaM NICHOLSON, THE GALLOWAY Port.—This eccentric, but still re- 
markable man, under many disadvantages, died at Kildarrock, Borgue, on the 16th 
ult., aged sixty-seven. At the time the Bttrick Shepherd was engaged in the com- 
position of the “* Qeen’s Wake ” the deceased bard appeared in Edinburgh, arm- 
ed with manuscripts for publication, which the author of “ Kilmeny,” and other 
deathless lays, exhibited his usual good-nature in revising with the greatest scru- 
pulosity. The volume was well received, and about twenty years afterwards ran 
to a second edition, published in Dumfries, to which was prefixed a memoir of 
the author.—Dumfries Courier. 


DEATH OF GENERAL THomas R. CHARLETON—We have to record the de- 
mise ofthe above venerable and gallant oilicer, formerly of the Royal Artillery, 
who expired at his residence at Bath on Saturday, the od inst, inthe 94th year of 
his age. The gallant deceased was one of the oldest officersin the army, hav- 
ing entered the service as far back as June, 1772, and, for the first forty years 
of his military career, seen much active service. He was appointed Lieutenant, 
Juiy 7,1779; and General, Jan. 10, 1837. 


SuppEN Deatu oF Lapy BLessinGton.—Our Paris correspondent, in his 
letter dated Monday, 4th inst., five in the afternoon, announces this distressing 
event as follows:—‘t We have all been much shocked this afternoon by the sud- 
den death of Lady Blessington. Her ladyship dined yesterday with the Duch- 
ess de Grammont, and returned home late in her usual health and spirits. In 
the course of this morning she felt unwell, and her nome@opathic medical adviser, 
Dr. Simon, was sent for. After a short consultation the doctor announced that 
his patient was dying of apoplexy, and his prediction was unhappily verified but 
too neem as her Ladyship expired in his arms about an hour and ahalf ago. 
Poor Lady Blessington! She was loved and admired by all who had the happy 
privilege of knowing her, and of joining in those social circles of the worthy and the 
wise who congregated around her hospitable board. It was but the day before 

esterday that she got into her new house in the Rue de Cercle, where her de- 
ij htful reunions were eagerly looked for as an oasis in this republican desert, 
where the few good and great men who yet linger in this distracted cuuntr 
hoped to finda brief respite from the turmoil of party strife. It was but last wee 
that Lady Blessington was dining atthe Elysée, and remarked to Prince Louis Na- 
poleon with how much pleasure she looked forward to her residence in Paris, and 
now Mors solar Jfatetur quantula sunt hominum corpuscula Everyone will 
attribute this sad occurrence to cholera, but Lady Blessington died of apoplexy. — 
London Morning Post, June 6. 


Died on the 23d ult., at Bersted lodge, Sussex, aged 83, John, 4th Earl of Mayo. 
Lately, at Breda, Lt.-General Baron de Chasse, who so gallantly defended the 
citadel of Antwerp, under Duch colours, against the French, in 1832.—On the 27th 
ult., in Paris, Lord Wallscourt.—On the 23d ult., at Cove, W. Murphy, Esq. U. 
States Consul.—Lately, in Paris, Madame Dorval, a celebrated French actress.— 
June 2d, Comm. Jehn Morgan, R.N.—Lieutenants John Compton, late of the Vic- 
tory, and John Atkins, R.N.—At Brighton, on the 28th ult-, aged 56, the Hon. 
Walpole Trefusis, Capt. R.N.—On the Ist inst. in Paris, Madame Berthier, Prin- 
cess Dowager of Agram, Bavaria. On the 2d inst,, at South-crescent, Bedford- 
square, Dr. William Rae Wilson, of Kelvinbank, LL D., author of “ Travels in 
the Holy Land,” &c. in the 76th year of his age.—On the 30th ult, at Dover, Cap- 
tain Charles Close, half-pay Royal Artillery, in the 67th year of his age. 











APPOINTMENTS. 


WHITEHALL, May 26, 1849.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the office and place of Ricco. 
General, oz Judge-Martial of her Majesty's Forces, to Sir David Dundas, Knt. 

WHITEHALL, JUNE 4, 1849.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, granting the dignity of Marquis of the said United Kingdom to James 
Andrew Earl! of Dalhousie, K T, Governor General of India, and the heirs male 
of his neat lawfully begotten, by the name. style, and title of Marquis of Dalhou- 
sie, of Dalhousie Castle, in the county of Edinburgh, and of the Punjaub— Also 
granting the dignity of a Viscount of the said United Kingdom to Lieut. General 
Hugh Baron Gough, KGC of the Most Hon, Order of the Bath, and General and 
Commander in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces inthe East Indies, and to the heirs 
male of his body, lawfully begotten, by the name, st le, and title of Viscount 
Contes toes ~g > a Punjaub, and of the city of Limerick. 

‘oreign » May 30.—Stephen Henny Sulivan, Esq., now r 
M. Legation at Munich, to be H. M. Chargé-d’ Affaires can tally mapeae’ lay 5 
Rebublic of Chili.— Alfred Guthrie Bonar, Esq. now Paid Attache to H.M.Lega- 
ti 4 at Dresden, to eee to H. M. Legation at Munich. i * 
owning Street, June 5.—Felix Redingtield, Esq., to be M ‘. 

preme Civil Cons for the ieee of Trinidad " amar ef tho Ge 

Crown Office, June 4.—Members returned to serve in the ent Parli 
—County of Lim erick—Samuel Dickson, E'sq., in the seas of Willen ene 
O’Brien, who has been adjudged guilty of high treason. County of Suther- 
land—Sir David Dundas, of Ochtertyre, in the county of Perth, H. M. Judge Ad- 
vocate General. Warwickshire (Southern Division)—The Hon. Heneage 
Finch, commonly called Lord Guernsey, of Offchurch Bury, in the county of War- 
wick, in the room of Evelyn John Shirley, Esq. who has accepted the office of 
Stewart of H. M. Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Rev. W. Higgin, Dean of Limerick, to be Bishop of Limerick Diocese, 


Tue Inpian ARMY.—Downing-Street, June 5, 1849.—Major-General Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, KCB to be GCB._—Colonel the Hon. Henry Dundas of the 10th 
Rifles, and Colin Campbell, of the 98th Regimentt of Foot, CB, to be KCB. 
Lieutenant-Colonels Joseph Bradshaw, of the 60th Rifles; F Markham, of the 32d 
Regtof Foot; A McL of the 61st Regt of Foot; J A Fullerton, of the 9th Lt 
Drags; J W King, of the 14th Lt Drags; G D Young, of the 10th Re of Foot ; 
H V Brooke, of the 32d Regt of Foot; W Jones, of the 6lst Ft; and H E Do- 








| herty, of the 14th Lt Drags ,tobe CB. 


AVM. 


Wank Orrice, May 29.—1st Drag Gds—Cor J Kemp (Riding Master) to be Lt 


| by pur, v Morgan, who ret; T Nisbet Gent, to be Cor, by pur v Kemp. 31st Regt 
in 1841; but he retired altogether from political life in 1845, on the announcement | 


of Ft—Lt J Campbell, from half pay 50th Ft, to be Lt, v Pilkington, app Paym 
66th Ft; Ens H Brenchley to be Lt, by pur, v Campbell, She met Kt Hutton, 
Gent, tobe Ensby pur v Brenchley. 43d Ft—Ens C Carew de Morel to be Lt, 
by pur, v Denniss, who ret; H Wilmot, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v de Morel, 
46th Ft—Ens E Wemyssto be Lt by pur, v Fredricks, who ret; T F Greer, 
Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Wemyss. 57th Ft—Ens W F Jones to be Lt, by pur 
v Hunton, who ret; J H Vicq, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Jones. 69th Fti—LiAB 
Hankey to be Capt by pur, v Walker, whoret; Ens AE McGregor to be Lt, by 
pur, v Hankey ; A V Turner, Gentto be Ens by pur, v McGregor, May 29. 72d 
Fi—Lt R Webster, from 3d W I Regt, to be Paymaster, v Smith, whose app has 
been cancelled. 77th bay P Bolton, from Half-pay Unatt, tobe Capt. v 
Bradshawe, pro. 83d Ft—Ens J Sprot to be Lt by pur, v Downman, who ret; W 
FitzRoy, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Sprot. 

Or rice oF ORDNANCE, May 28.—H] Regt of Artillery—F rst Lt C 8 Henry to 
be Sec Capt, v Pollock, retired on half-pay; Sec Lt P W L’Estrange to be First 
Lt, v Henry, May 19. 

W ar OFFice, JuNE 1, 1849,—2d Regt of Life Gds—Lt C J Tottenham to be 
Capt, by pur, v Tollemache, who ret ; Cor and Sub.Lt H Johnstone to be Lt, by 
pur, v Tottenham ; RK O’Brien Jameson, Gent, to be Cor and Sub-Lt, by pur, v 
Johnstone, 1st or Grenadier Regt of FtGds—Lt Col SirJ § Lillie, from Half-pa 
Unatt, to be Capt and Lt-Col, v BrvtCol H W Barnard, who ex; Lt and Capt 
T D' Aguilar to be Captand Lt-Col, by pur v Sir J S Lillie, who rets ; Ens and 
Lt J F Cust w be Ltand Capt, by pur, v D’ Aguilar ; H F HB Maxse, Gent, to be 
Ens and Lt, by pur, vCust. Ist Ft—F A Smith, Gent, tobe Ens .b pur, v Amos, 
app to75th Ft. 16th Fi—Utthe Hon A E Hardinge, from 80th Ft, to be Capt, 
by pur, v G Douglas, cashiered, but allowed to receive the value of his comimis- 
sions. 30th Ft—Capt V Murray, from half. pay 86th Ft, to be Capt, v W H Heard 
whoex; LLEA hitmore, to be Capt, by pur, v Murray, who rets; Ens T M 
Fitzpatrick, to be Lt by pur, v Whitmore ; John O’Brien, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v FitzPatrick ; Lt P Bayley tobe Adjt, v Whitmore, pro. 54th Ft—Gentle- 
man Cadet John Swann, fromthe RI Military Coll, to be Ens without pur, v Hart, 
who resigns. 66th Ft—Capt R Crawford, from the Rifle Brigade, tobe Capt, v 
Cooper, who ex, June 1. 75th Ft—Maj A Jardine to be Lt-Col, by pur, v De 
Lancey, who ret; Capt E Hickey tobe Major, by pur, v Jardine ; Lt J J Bourke 
tobe Capt, by pur, v Hickey; Ens D Martin to be Lt, by pur, v Bourke ; 
Ens G A Amos, from the ist Ft. to be Ens v Martin, June 1. Rifle Brigade— 
Capt A P Cooper, from the 66th Ft, tobe Capt, v Crawfurd, who ex. 

War-Orrice, JUNE 8.—13th Lt es Coo H Mosman tobe Lt, by pur, v 
Dunn Gardner, who ret; the Hon W W Quin to be Cor by pur v Mos- 
man, 15th Lt Drags—LtT GL C Guyn, from 36th Ft, to be Lt, vJ H Carew, 
app to 9th Ft. 9th Regt of Ft—LtJ H Carew, from i5th Lt, Dragto be Lt v Burden 
app Adjt. 26th Ft—Ens W E Thomas to be Ls, by pur v Eliott, who ret; FA 
Carrington, Gent, tobe Ens by purv Thomas. 36th Ft—Lt F B Forster, from 
the 2d WI Regt, tobe Lt, v Gwyn, appto 15th Lt Drags. 40th Ft—Capt J M 
B Neillto be Maj, by pur v Mac Duff, proin St Helena Regt; Lt F Huey to be 
Capt by pur, v Neill; Ens RP Hibbert to be Lt by pur, v Huey; F H Atherly, 
Gent, tobe Ens by par, v Hibbert. 58th Ft—Lt T J Grant, from the Ceylon Rifle 
Regt, to be Lt v A Smith, whose promotion by purchase has been cancelled ; 
Gentleman Cadet F Palmer, from the RI Mil Coll, to be Ens without pur, v Grant 
proin the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 59th Fi—Lt T W J Lloyd to be Adjt, v Peebles, 
who resigns the Adjcy only ; Acting Assist Surg J Gorringe, M D. to be Assist Surg. 
72d Ft—Ens A Smith has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of 
his Commission. 99th Ft—Lt R B Deering to be Capt without pur, v Brvt-Maj 
M‘Pherson, who ret upon full pay; Ens J Grime to be Lt without pur, v Deer- 
ing; Gentleman Cadet W B Persse, fromthe RI Mil Coll to be Ens v Grime. Cey- 
lon Ritle Regt-—Ens T J Grant, from 58th Ft. to be Lt without pur, v Meade, ap 
tox3d Ft; Sec LtA CK Locktobe First Lt by pur v Grant, appto 58th Ft; t 
E Hayward, Gentto beSec Lt, by pur v Lock. Rl Canadian Rifle Rezt—Ens R 
LeMarchant Gray to be Lt, by pur, v Stuart, who ret; J R Wilson, Gent, to be 
Ens by pur v Gray. St Helena Regt—Maj J MacDuff, from 40th Ft to be Lt- 
Col, by pur v Brvt Col Ross, who ret ; Lt W F Macbean to be Capt, without pur 
v Brvt-Maj Piggott, who ret upon full pay; Ens RA Loudon tobe Lt, without 
pur, v Macbean; J S Helps, Gent, tobe Ens without pur. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JUNE 2.—Corps of Rl Engineers—First Lt A O'Don- 
nell oe to be Sec Capt v DaCosta, dec ; Sec Lt C Rice to be First Lt, v Grat- 
tun, Feb. 26. 

War Orrice, JAN. 7,—BREVET.—To be Lieutenant-Colonels.—Meajors—} 
Smith, 29th Foot; J H Grant CB; 9th Lt Drags; M G Dennis, 60th Pon: : “a 
gard, 29th Ft; H Bates, 90th Foot; J W Yerbury, 3d Lt Drags ; J E W Inglis 
32d Foot; A G Clachford, 24th Foot.—To be Majors—Captains CJ Otter, 61st 
Foot; A L Balfour, 32d Foot; JC Kennedy, 18th Foot ; Walter Unett, 3d Lt 
Drags ; J C Campbell, 9th Lt Drags , H E Longden, 10th Foot; E Haythorne, 98th 
Foot; E J Pratt, 9th Lt Drags; F P Haines, 21st Foot; RA Yule, 9th Lt Drags; 
Hon. F W H Fane, 25th Foot. ‘ 


Navy. 


ADMIRALTY, May 25.—Corps of Royal Marines—Lt.-Col D, A. Gibsone to 
be Col. Sec. Comdt. (en second, to continue att to the Artillery companies of the 
corps.) —Lt-Col. D. J. Ballingall to be Col. Sec Comdt. v Stevens, retired on full 
pay.—Lt-Col. J. R. Coryton to be Col. Sec Comdt. vy Edwards, retired on full pay. 
—Capt. and Brvt. Maj. H. I Delacombe to be Lt-Col. v Ballingall, prom.—Capt. 
and Brvt. Maj. G. H. Coryton to be Lt-Col. v J. R. Coryton, prom.—First Lt H. 
Timpson to be Capt, v Delacombe, prom.—First Lt. N. Moore to be Capt, v G-H. 
Coryton, prom.—sec Lt. A. A. Douglas to be First Lt, v Timpson, prom.—See. 
Lt. C L.T. Usher to be First Lt, v Moore, prom. 


ADMIRALTY, JUNE 8.—The following promotions have this day taken place, 
consequent upon the death, on the 7th inst., of Vice-Admiral Henry Hill: ; 
A. of the White Matthew Buckle to be V. A. of the Red. V.A. ofthe Blue Sir 
Hugh Pigot, KCB, KCH, to be V. A. of the White. R. A. of the Red Thomas 
Brown to be V. A. ofthe Blue. R.A. of the White J R Phillips to be R. A, of 
the Red. RK. A. of the Blue John Coode, CB, tobe R. A.of the White. Capt. 
Sir J G Sinclair, Bart. to be R.A. of the Blue. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Lieutenants: George B. Jeffreys now first of the Driver, 
steam-sloop, in the Pacitic, has been nominated by Rear Adm. Manley Dixon, 
commander-in-chief at Cork, as his flag lieutenant. W.G.Crowder to the Castor, 
36; E. 8. Serecold to the Columbine. 





Sir James Ross’s Expepition.—Last week we briefly noticed ihe ar- 
rival of the North Star store-ship, Master Comm. Saunders, in tow of the 
Stromboli steam-sloop, at Stromness, on her way to relieve Sir James 
Ross's ships Investigator and Enterprise, with stores and provisions of all 
kinds, so asto enable both ships to pursue their philantropic search for 
Sir John Franklin and his brave, gailant, and devoted companions in the 
Arctic regions. It appears that the North Star and Stromboli arrived off 
Aberdeen at half-past 3 on Sunday morning, the 20th inst.; but the wind 
blowing strong from the E.S.E., with a heavy sea on the bar, and, more- 
over, being neap tides, it was thought advisable not to put into that port, 
but to proceed to Stromness harbour, in the Orkneys, where both ships 
anchored at 11 o'clock the same night. So far everything had gone on 
well, and was likely to continue so. The Stromboli had pertormed her 
towing work well, but the North Star steered rather wild in consequence 
of being so deeply laden. By a fortunate chance a leaky collier had put 
into Stromness, and from her the Stromboli was enabled to fill up with 
about 130 tons of the best steaming coals at a comparatively low rate per 
ton. Both ships | ad also replenished water, and intended to leave Strom- 
ness for Cape Farewell on the afternoon of the 22d inst.—Scotch paper, 
May 28. 
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THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
OT BE EXHIBITION of Poteting> by Actete of the shove School at the room over the 


of the Church of , Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain from Tuesday, 19th inst., until 15th August incioive, trom 1@ o'clock, a. M. 
until 10 o p.m. Admission 25 cents. Season 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 
cents. June 3—2m 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE CHURCHWARDENS AND VESTRY OF ST. JAMES’S PARISH IN TORONTO, 

are desirous of receiving PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES, for a NEW 
CHURCH in ithe GOTHIC STYLE to ace that destroyed by the late fire. The former 
Church was 145 feet lovg oy 80 wide, and wascapable of accommodating 1500 persons, wich- 
out incuding the Aisl~s,it conteined 278 pews, and the intent/on of the Vesiry is, that the 
New Church not be on @ Jess scale, and tha: it sbali afford the meens of restoriog as 
many pews. . 

The ma‘erials to be white brick, with Cut Stone dressing, cost not toexceed Ten Thousand 
Pounds. Exclusive of the Tower or Spire, which should be of cut stone, and sufficient to 
bear afull feai of sells. Printed instructions can be obtained on application to THOS. D. 
HARRIS, Esq., or LEWiS MOFFAT, Eseq., Churchwardens, Toronto. The Plans, &c., 
must be seat to the Churchward or the 14th AUGUST next. 

The successful Condidete to receive £75, provided that he is not afterwards employed 
to superintend the Bui ding. The second best toreceive £50. Thethird £25. je 16—Im 


WORKS OF ART, 


INE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
Fs Broapway, Importecs and dealers in Engiwh, Trench and ‘ Line and Mezzotint 
Litho s, Views. &c., &c., have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 
odern Art, the following new and im- 





well-selected assortment of the productions of 
portant publications : 

LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION, Superbly engraved, fromthe original picture by Smyru. 

THE ANGELS WHISPER.-—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touching ballad. 
Painted by F. Goopa.t, and finely aos by E. Goopaut; and forming a most admirable 
companion to the popular picture ofthe “Sovpier’s Dream,” by the same artist. 

THE INUNDATION.—From the original pictere by C. F. Kiornsoe,Esq. Engraved in 
the style of Mezzotint,by Mr. T. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margiu, 24 

‘Line . 
foundiand dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an inundation, has got on 

as Rewtou bennel. "tS of the pape hae reached the mother, under whom she crouches 
with amovingexpression of fear; another is m»king an effort to climb up beside them; and a 
third, ata jittle distance, is striving against the stream. The greatest alarm and terror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, one of the finest specimens of this noble animal, 
feeling it impossible to escape, being ch down, is howling in piteousdespair. Afar off 
is seen an irundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. By ANSDELL. 

PHARAOHW’S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by Hexrinc, and companion 
o “Tue Society oF Faienps.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; Cotovrep.—Two of Herrine’s beautiful and popular 
Farm-Yard Scenes 

PREPARING FOR MARKET—Also by Herarine. 


MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALPHoNsE Francois, from the 
original picture by Ary Scuerrer. 

NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, from the American side; after the original 
drawing de Trobriand, 

VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
nature by A. Kalloer, and executed inthe highest style of lithography. 

Superb proof copies ofth»* VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. . 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Europe. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored printe, finished expressly and svlely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely unequalled. - : : 

W.& S. have just published No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Park, Ciry Have and vicinity. Also a splendid bird’s-eye view of “‘NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLIAMSBURGH.” 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. June 23 





“The most attractive and entertaining book we’ have read since the days when we were 
fascinated by the chef @euvre of Defoe or the graceful inventions of the Arabian Nights.” 


EALOOLAG, 
oR 
JOURNEYINGS TO THE DJEBEL KUMRI, 
An Auto-Biography of Jonathan R mer—Edited by W. 8. Mayo, M. D 
One volume. 12mo.,cloth, with ten spirited designs by Darley. Price $1 50. 


“We have never reada work of fiction with more interest, and, we may ad¢, profit— 
combining. as it dors, with the most exciting romantic adventures, a great deal of informa. 
tion of various kinds, but particularly in relation to geographical matters endthe manners 
and customs of the African continent. The style of the work is picturesque and forcible, the 
characters strongly maiked and well-drawn, and the interest kept up with unflagging 
vigour to the end. The hero is a young Americy who, after a variety of strange adven- 
tures in hisown country andat sea,is wrecked upon the desert of Sahara, in time assumes 
the garb and manners of an Arab, runs away from his savage masters, und sets up for a 
Bedouin himself, an’ allerwards makes his way through the negro countries South of the 
desert to a very curious nation inhabiting that portion of Africa marked on the maps as 
“unknown regions.’ The hero of these adventures, Jonathan Romer, is an admirable illustra- 
tion of the highest American character in en'erprise, courage, perseverance, fertil\.y ofre- 
source, inventiveness, and capacity of adapt»tion to all siimations. The heroine, Kaloolah, 
is about as charming and delicate aspecimen of feminine nature as we recollect in any work 
of imagination or fancy. We will answer for it that a lreaders will be perfectly delighted 
with her."—Journal of Education. 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 19—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 12—ly 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Mekers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 

* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would calli the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very el t collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
wp nag experiance in the firet establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them ticularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 

Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
“yas COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 

LFRED PELL, 

45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The LAvespont and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER. 





jane 16—3m 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act ef Parliament,) 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 2th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FOR THE WibDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIb MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Dire- 
e tors im icndon, 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman 
John 8S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 


Samuel M Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 


George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Bache McEvers. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. 6. M. Consul, 
BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 
Donald Mclivain. 


Samuel Hoffman, 

Henry Tiffany, 

Ur, J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham. 

E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T Richarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United Siates, and B. N. A. Colonies, 


Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, pames of agents, medi- 
-_ examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 74 Wall street, and of 
rents. 

art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise | or otherwise. 

pay days are allowed, afier each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, 

he Unite t States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 








We have paid a tribute tothe powers of the author of “ Kaloolal” that we can rarely pay 
to worksof its character and magnitude, even supposing a temptation equally strong; we 
have read through its more than five bundred pages without omission, and with deep and 
engrossing interest. We have me with no modern work of fiction that so entranced us, The 
former part of Kaloolah carries the reader captive by the same irresistible charm that is 
found in the pages of Kobinson Crusoe,than which imperishable work, however it presents a, 
wider and more varied field of adventure; while the latter part expands into scenes of 
splendour, may nificence and enchantment, unsurpassed by those of the Arabian Nigits En- 
tertainments. This we say advisedly, with the full conviction that the intelligent reader of 
Kaloolah wiil coincide with the opinion —Com. Adv. 

THE MONASTERIES UF THE LEVANT. Visits to the Monasteries in the Levant. 
By the Hon. Robert Curzon, Jr. l vol. post 8vo, cloth, with 17 engravings, $1 ,50 é 

“A volume of more than ordinary interest, relating a series of most curious and often 


amusing adventures. * * The field occupied by the volume is almost eutirely new.”— 
Com. Adv. 

THE LYBIAN DESERT. Adventures in the Lybian Desert and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. By Bayle St. John. 12mo, cloth 5c. ; oe 

“Itis a very graphic and amusing description of the scenery and antiquities, and of the | 
people whom he saw.— Washington Union. 

«A most entertaining book.”"—N. ¥. Recorder. 

i Y1US OF WY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Relizion. By 
oes rd dy A of “Genius of Scotland,” &c. 12mo, cloth. With two Il- 
lustrations. $1,25 c , 

‘The general reader will find it a valuable aidto assist him in his conceptions of th > Ge- 
nius of Italy, as illustrated particularly in distinguished Italians. —Christian Register. 

“This is a volume that willbe read at the present time with deep interest. **4é Has a 
value farhigher and more permanent than books of travel generaily. ~—Comunercial. 

June 16 GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


R. EDMUND ARNOLD, frow London, successor to OR. ROBERT NELSON, of 

Canada, hae removed to the office of the latter gentleman, and will attend at che usua 
hours; viz. from8 w Ll, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.M.,and from 6 to Siu the evening. . 
street, one door from Broadway. m! m 


“THE METROPOLIS,” 


7 IN. STE B. BUNCE, and B. HUNT, Esqs 
ED by PARK BENJAMIN, G G. FOSTER.O. B CE, and | 
o“. + af advance, Otlice 15 North William ateahe New York. Published on 
s,and containing a full synopsis of all the news of the week. 
oa te description ofavew and successful weekly paper established on a permanent 
basis. It is neither political nor sectional, buta aapepager for families, being devoted to 
Literature, for-ign and native, and to sound morality. . It will always have something to 
se all tastes, und be full of entertainment. ‘ 
Pigubecriptions received for six months at the rate of $1 for each person. Whe re the 
Canada postage is paid in advance, 25 cents will be charged to each subscriber ; but the 


paper will be sent toany respectableorder. Address PARK BENJAMIN & CO. 


(ey All papers, copying the above, will be entitled to anexchange. _ _ jun 9—In 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Hallam’s Supplement to “Middle Ages,” 1 vol. 8vo. 
Grote’s History of Greece, vols 5 and 6 4 
Colman’s European Life and Manners, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, 1 vol. 8vo 
St. John’s Adventures in the Desert, 1 vol. L2mo. 
Headley’s Adirondack, | vol. 12mo 
Wiillis’s Kural Laem, vol. — . 
’ iu Clinton, 1 vol. 8vo. 2 - 
ee anak Becks of Ltaly, the East, Northern Europe and Spanish and French 
Schools of Painting. 
DONATIONS. 


One Hundred Songs of Beranger, translated by W. Young, Esq., Ed. Albion, from 
lator. } : 
quaisbenduien Reader, from the Editor, Prof. Hows. 
Documentary Hist 
State. 





LAND OFFICE. 


i § in the Northern 

sc offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in t 
Ble Ua ok eee number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to teu dol- 
ood improvements, orchards,&c. The farms le from 10 to 20 miles of 
Some with fine timber, and 


Stares ; 
“r acre, With g : i 
edckaae, in e peautiful and healthy part of the country 


ory of New York, by Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, from the Secretary of 


ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe differen. Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


jan 2% For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 585 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
fAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esa. Denzil 1. Thompson, Es 


Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. | George H. Weatherhead, M.D 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Ean. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Mesers. Glyn, Halitax, Mills & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if destred) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain a8 a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 

Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 

Samu *} Weunore, Esq, J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 

Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 

John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Exeminers: 
JOHN C. CHERSEMAN, Easq., M. D., 475 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Keq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
tanding Counsel......secececseereee sesseeeeeseeestion. Willis Hall. 
SOLUCIUO‘...ceeseeeeeres ee eseeeees teeeeecees oerenee -Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
‘ 16 Exchange Place, N 0. 

General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
[PF CaLiFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM m 10 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST aUGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadileir 
Physicians, G.O, Reilly aud W. G. Dickinson. 


vas COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE Upon LIVES, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase -Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvesunent of the Premiunis in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNuITIEs, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
loca! | pene a of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Asgurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wira or witHour participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half ot or quarterly instalments; and the HALy cREpiT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Anowa!l Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 




















; ome the Canal, so that witaa little industry the timber would ? 6 es Wi i Wuahost 1 ii 
weet powers, and sume of Seed society, and churches andschools convenient A great Age Age Pratie. — Half Credit. 
= ON asd ~~ on are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 15 ” see — retgteacaee 
many bese os productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully | 9 4 FS, ‘43 2176 
well Some furms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold BS ~ aii sn 74 

WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 30 55 5178 4191 $4 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, 3ist March. ap l4—6m 35 60 710 10 6 911 Sie 


I M, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
a Sane Cee ie arce aud splendid collectiun, consisting of up- L 
f the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the | Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three- 


open daily from 9 A.M, till 10 P. 
wards of sixty figures, o 


costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are spree 


shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to t 


The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office pest offering to assure in 
i ‘ourths of the whole profit of 

that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 


liciting alms ; wilh Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hue | obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 


ie rtune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
pate thn: caaatomesebenaien of a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Surchaset, ars 
Coolie, kc. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, ona ‘ ne other = Cobours.... 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of | Colborne... .. 
Priests. A “Tanta Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
: Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, | London........ 
Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co-| Montreal.. =7 

rial Commissioner eying, end =~ — Paris.. ee 
; ofthe Hong merchants, Howqua, Samgea, and Linchong, and the great ship | Port Sarnia. 
cae —_— Jack. A view “éConiaee seven feet b y three, and o: Honan, gh me — Quebec... 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture 0! Tea, Silk, Cotton, and eae ain. | St. Caiherin 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &ce. | Toronto... 


Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. 
lours; among Which are portraits of the High lm 


Agente and Medicai Officers already appointed. 
SEE: Uri nenseszenccoe bone c e+ William Muirhead....cccscccccseecccessecsccsere - 
-. James Cameron........-+ 
















ewell....e.. 


SPOR eee meee eeeeneee 





o00n MAM a ibetcans bheancetecnestiett sine ens 
«+e» Edmund Bradburse.... Dr. George Herrick. 


eee eeerenee 


From theupper part of the hall is ys pee 4 great number of Lanteins of the most curious | Weodgtoc seteceececcsecsoeess » William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford........- 


iption. Admittance 
For esie et the I ichet Office is @ guide or Seessiptive catalogue of the 


upon the Customs, History, T e, dv. ot China. 


cents—children under twelve ee of age, half-price, 


Byjorder of the Board 





useum, with remarks THOMAS M SIMONS, Secre 
jan 6—tf Uaxilto 





June 23 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from 
H guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following tontarettet a 
merits; @ single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. i 


TestimoniAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 


“Thave carefully examined and in many cases prescribed ~ 
sented me, and am beppy to bear way testimony ib ite favour wa cine which you pre. 
t has long deen # desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at 

asant, whichshould combine also, the pro ‘ once mildand 

Beitzer perient.’ gba bs ymhe properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the sto 

the usual c oncomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn Costivenese, Pray ag ela duci 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally cbdpaton, ia 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I =a aaa ous to 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me t istered 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will provea medicine « re sar 
vee Te jaye, Bvige bag ry : may be administered, and the elegant manner iu whieh it 
is offe to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its int rinsi - 
port.” [Signed] ich jt intrinsic merits fu 


New York, March 1st, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and scld, wholesale and retail.by JAMES TARRA 

cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. NT, Druggtst and Apothe- 
Also for sale at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 

way (v0 William st. % ‘al mpg A 


producing 


GEORGE T. DEXTER MB 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


Reece & Brother, No. $1 East-Baltimore st., Baliaore ait ppeae- 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrick Brows, 
% Co.,40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggies pe hectey ,* vanes 
States. June ie? 





WEST POINT HOTEL. 


HE friends of the Cadets and the public in general are res 
So =! — -— we the deception of visitors, peetfully informed that the 
A cR av 1imself of this opportunity to thank the friends of 
in general for the very liberal patronage he > received during the —_ poy Sey hile 
kept the above House, and assures them that nothing will be wanting on his part to merit 
continuance of their patronage hitherto 60 liberally bestowed. . 
West Point, May, 149. my 26—6m 
ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDI i 
1789, im the Old City Hall, New York, Engraved on Steel by H. 8. Prenty mee rhe 
nal Picture by T. H. MATTESON, painted expressly for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 22 
by 23 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches. A Descriptive Key will accompan 
each Impression. Subscriptions respectfully solicited. od 
Copies will be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 
great care and time being requisite to produce fine ipperesiqns. Proofs,$3 each. The first 








100 Proofs, printed on India Paper, $5each. Just published by 
ap 28 JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 
REMOVAL. 


HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Boehm and ordinary Flute, and Guitar, would in 
form his patrons and friends that he has removed to 233 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 
Rooms No. 5 and 6, second fivor.) my 5—iw 


PACIFIC MAIL STAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEA Y . 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 9 rren aearaterreenedea 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson. 

The CALIF OKNIA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and porte in California. 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, $50 
per tov, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 ths. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. 





Steerage. 


Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazat 
do, do do San Dre go,.esssevcerceceses 
do, do do San Franewco cose 

Passengers in the Steerage are found only euch rations as are | 
must provide their own bedding. 

No etores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health tees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. June 2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 











Ceptains 
Asia..... stereceeerecereseceeesssO. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ...... coreeeesW J.C. Lang 
DBs ccvccccwseccecess cocecnsesecocceses Be OTe | Oc cocccecescnscccese ee. J. Stone 
oe .-N. Shannon | Canada..... Wim. Harrison 
eopenccoces -E G. Lott! Cambria, ......cceccesseeeseeed. Leitch 
Caledonia... Dougias. 


— vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—redo 
port side. 




















Captains. From 
FIDSrMienccbsccervccccsscnOM®, copoescseves eee * Boston, Wednesday, May 23. 
CAs occncs eens cess ---Judkins... “ New York, Wednesday, May 36th, 
Caledonia.......... eeLs@itch.ccccccese odaeue ** Boston, Wednesday, June 6th. 
Ni@gara...sessesere -.. Ryrie... veeccvee .~ ‘* New York, Wednesday, June 13th. 
EEE lO. coccccccccce coors “ Boston, Wednesday, June 20th 
Cambria erccccccccces SHanNON..seseeeseees “ New York, Wednesday, June 27th. 
AMETICA....ccccecceee ooeee- Harrison ..... eocces +» ™ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 

Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool ++ 8120, 
Do in second do do do EO. cccsccs covccccedlis 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an emount for pereonal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orricr. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


Oct 22 E. CUNARD, Jr 
cal 


38 Broaawey. 
NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
hp Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool hare 


arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 6th, and 26th of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
























Ships. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight....... - July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ) Aug 21.,...Dec 21.... Apr 2! 
West POU. » ocbscdspMMROP ied sdccocccklsiansescdh cocestcsll 26 2.. 36 
Fidelia......... vee BORON. oseccccccce 1B. .000c00 16. .00+.2-16 
Roscius.......ee00- Eldridge.........«.- TB. coccces 26. ..0004.2F 
Ieane Wright........Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1....Apr 1 
Ashburton........6-. Bunting. ....ceceeeees Gerevecee Grocseeee 6 
COMStellarion, ..00eeLUCO.cccsecesseees L1secsceeellecees «ell 
Yorkshire........... Bryer...... coelBsccesece 16..0000. 16 eee Feb 
Siddons.....-..+22e. Cobb...e00. coceMbeoessepe er eee | PE | ere T 
Columbia ....... eee Furber. Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 |.... 16...cecc00]6. 
Patrick Henry....+-.Delan0.-.secseceees Geoceeee 00sec © | cccs Slocceccese 21 
Waterloo......++0+++ Allen... cove Lheccone ee ll Wrcevcceed 





New York......++.-.Cropper,... " 
Sheridan... ..cccceeeeCOrMish. seoreerseeetisvccsesetievcesecedd [eves Llescsesecsdleccee 

Montezuma...... +e. Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume 1} .... 16. cceccee IOcecececclé 
Henry Clay. ooccccccsKIOWlandercccccceee Bscscceve Grecessec G | coe Bloccccceccdls 














Jolin R. Skiddy...,...Shipley..... eveveee Lbesccccesddcrcccccll | .0+- 26 QWB.vevssee 6 
Oxford... .-seee+eee++GOOUMANGOD.. +054. 16. ..0000-16.000...-16 |Dec 1. 1....Aug i 
Garrick. ..eceeeeesees Eldridge. ceeeesese QbecenseeeQieeeereeeQd [ree Il «ll... 1 
Cambridge..........Peabedy....... Nov },...Mar J....July1]|.. 16 


These ships are al! of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character a 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort ard 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kine. Punc- 
tuality in the days of oe will be strictly adhered to. . 


Price of passage to Liverpool.. eee B00 
“ 





“ to New York.....eceeee-eeee. S25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpool, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
——- line of packeis will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil! suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named. sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmou:h 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 | June 28, Oct. 23, Feb. 23 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold " * 24 * & July 1S, Nov. 13, Maer. is 


Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan | June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 Pia 
24, 


22, ro: 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “% “« 24, “ 24] Aug.13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 28, “ 23,  “ 3 
Marg. Bvans > “2 <“m *§ & Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle ‘ - = pad 


JM Chadwick | Aug.8” D April 8 
. M. Chadwic ug. 8. ec. 8 ’ 
Devonshire, new, H. R. Hovey. we a i %4| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 13 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced neviga- 
— Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of mee yocnew pe Rafe op lll wg 

' r is O 4 J iC 

ee or packages, sent by them, eee TT GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING ..BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


*ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre onthe 16th, and New York oa 
the 1st of each month, as followe:— 








New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, (ist Tee esncnsestses § a February, 
isi Mav...ceeee oe th June, 
Sah meee. let Septemoer. ee ? 16th October 








8T. NICHOLAS, sit rUary... bem, —, 
v ) lat June...... 6in July 
ih bienanianl jst October 016th November, 
BALTIMORE, ist March 16th April, 
Conn, master. $tat Jug... ph August, 
ist November.. 16th December, 
ONEIDA, lst April......se0- +6 ‘4th May, 
Funck, master. Ist August.......s.00+. ¢ L6th September, 
let December.......... ¢ 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. ie auiia 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses ut! 2° iy 


cKEN, Agents, 
teeres BOYD & HINC a Wall Street 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO # BARCLAY STREET. 
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